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ES EL FIN Y PARADERO DE LAS LETRAS - - - HABLO 


DE LAS LETRAS HUMANAS - - - QUE ES SU FIN PONER 
EN SU PUNTO LA JUSTICIA DISTRIBUTIVA Y DAR 


A CADA UNO LO QUE ES SUYO, Y ENTENDER Y 
HACER QUE LAS BUENAS LEYES SE GUARDEN 


THE END AND CONCLUSION OF LEARNING IS - - - I 
MEANE OF HUMANE SCIENCES AND ARTS : - - TO MAIN- 
TAINE DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE IN HIS PERFECTION 
AND TO GIVE TO EVERY ONE THAT WHICH IS HIS 
OWNE: TO INDEAVOUR AND CAUSE GOOD LAWS TO BE 
RELIGIOUSLY OBSERVED - - - MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA - DON QUIJOTE - TR. THOMAS SHELTON 
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The Cervantes Celebration 


on the Campus of 
The University of Texas 


institutions throughout the world in celebrating the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Cer- 
vantes. The project on the Texas campus was initiated by 
Dr. R. C. Stephenson, associate professor of English and 
Romance Languages, who at the April 21, 1947, meeting of 
the University’s Faculty Council, moved the appointment of 
a special committee to prepare and execute plans for the cele- 
bration. Upon the adoption of the motion by the Council, 
President T. S. Painter appointed the following to serve as 
members of the special committee: Dr. Stephenson; Dr. C. W. 
Hackett, professor of Latin-American History and Director 
of the Institute of Latin-American Studies; Mr. Alexander 
Moffit, Librarian; Dr. J. G. Umstattd, professor of Secondary 
Education; and Dr. Aaron Schaffer, professor of Romance 
Languages, chairman. The committee set to work early in 
October, and plans were drawn up for the commemoration of 
the anniversary during the first two weeks of December. It 
was agreed that an effort would be made to acquaint the 
public with the various facets of Cervantes’ creative genius 
and with the enormous influence exerted by the great Renais- 
sance Spaniard on Occidental literature and thought. 
The celebration was opened on the evening of Tuesday, 
December 2, when the University Drama Department presented 
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one of Cervantes’ most delightful “entremeses,” La Cueva 
de Salamanca. Dr. G. G. LaGrone, associate professor of 
Romance Languages, prefaced the performance with a brief 
but informative discussion of the author’s achievements as 
a playwright. A half-dozen young drama students then gave 
a spirited performance of Cervantes’ rollicking farce on the 
manners and. morals of the Spain that was already well 
launched upon its Siglo de Oro. 

Cervantes’ masterpiece, Don Quijote, provided the focus of 
the commemoration exercises. During the first three days of 
the week of Monday, December 8, three distinguished Cer- 
vantine scholars delivered four lectures on the subject of 
this masterpiece. On the evening of December 8, Dr. Amé- 
rico Castro, professor of Spanish Literature at Princeton 
University and author of E/ Pensamiento de Cervantes, ad- 
dressed a large gathering on “The Place of Cervantes in World 
Literature.” In a brilliant and profound discourse, Dr. Castro 
presented the Quijote as a rare synthesis of Moorish and 
Hispanic thought and art which provided the foundation- 
stone of modern fiction. On the following morning, Dr. An- 
tonio Castro-Leal, of the Faculty of Philosophy of the National 
University of Mexico, addressed a group of teachers and 
students in Spanish on the subject of “The Two Parts of 
Don Quijote.” That afternoon, Dr. Miguel Romera-Navarro, 
on leave from the University of Pennsylvania to serve as 
Visiting Distinguished Professor at The University of Texas, 
read a moving paper on the topic of “Comedy and Tragedy 
in Don Quijote.” The lecture-series was brought to a close 
on the evening of Wednesday, December 10, when Prof. 
Castro-Leal, in discussing ‘Cervantes in Latin America,” 
produced abundant and often amusing evidence of the affec- 
tion in which the creator of the visionary knight and his 
homespun squire is held by the Spanish-speaking citizens of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


To lend a more personal touch to the formal events of 
the celebration, a luncheon, attended by about forty mem- 
bers of the university faculty, was tendered the guest-speakers 
at the Home Economics Tea House on Tuesday, December 9. 
During the entire week, an exhibit of Cervantes items ar- 
ranged by the Wrenn Librarian, Miss Fannie Ratchford, was 
on display in the Rare Book Rooms, and artistic posters 
decorated the campus. As a fitting conclusion to the com- 
memoration exercises, a Cervantes program was broadcast 
over station KVET on the evening of Saturday, December 13. 
A dramatic script, prepared by staff members of Radio House, 
was effectively presented by students of the Radio Depart- 
ment, with comments by Dr. Robert H. Williams, professor 
of Romance Languages, on the importance of Cervantes for 
present-day life and literature. 

To those who participated in the anniversary celebration, 
Cervantes amply demonstrated the fact that he is now four 
hundred years young. 

AARON SCHAFFER 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
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Pictorial Interpretations of 


“Don Quixote” 


S GREAT AS THE NUMBER of commentators on 
Don Quixote is the number of its illustrators; and as 
varied and rich are their interpretations. In Spain 
literary criticism has seen in Cervantes’ masterpiece, from the 
very beginning, not only its comic wit, but its grave and 
moral meaning: a humorous book and a serious book.* Out- 
side Spain, during the 17th and 18th centuries, it was regarded 
as a book of amusing adventures, mirthful incidents and 
grotesque characters. Some solitary critic, now and then, did 
not fail to notice the profound irony in the book. But even 
in the best case, Don Quixote was considered no more than a 
social and literary satire. Everywhere outside Spain it was 
taken as a comic book, in England,’ France,* Germany,* and 
Italy.” Such a general opinion in literary criticism was naturally 
reflected in the prologues of translators. From them it passed 
to the illustrators, and their designs were invariably comical. 





1Cf. Leopoldo Rius, Bibliografia critica de las obras de Miguel de Cervantes 
(Madrid-Barcelona, 1895-1905), III, 15-187; A. Bonilla y San Martin, 
Cervantes y su obra (Madrid, 1916), pp. 165-184. 

2Though Lord Carteret, about 1730, declared Don Quixote “the most 
agreeable and witty [book] ever written in the world.” (Henry E. Watts, 
Miguel de Cervantes: His Life & Works, London, 1895, p. 265.) Cf. John 
Ormsby, Don Quixote (New York, 1885), pp. 3-4; Gustav Becker, Die 
Aufnahme des Don Quijote in die englishe Literatur: 1605-c. 1770 (Berlin, 
1906), pp. 30-50, et passim. 

38See Maurice Bardon, “Don Quichotte” en France au XVII* et au 
XVIII’ siécle: 1605-1815 (Paris, 1931), pp. 85-105, 167-209, 526-527, 
653-654, et passim; Esther J. Crooks, The Influence of Cervantes in France 
in the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1931), pp. 31-53. 

4See J.-J. A. Bertrand, Cervantes et le romantisme allemand (Paris, 
1914), pp. 3-8, 82, et passim. 

5Cf. Rosaria Flaccomio, La fortuna del Don Quijote in Italia nei secoli 
XVII e XVIII (Palermo, n.d. [1927?], pp. 16, 19, 38, 47, 59, 68, 80, 84, 
et passim. 
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The first illustrated edition of Don Quixote was in Dutch 
and came out in 1657.° The engravings of this edition, with 
additional ones by Bouttats, were reproduced in the first illus- 
trated edition in Spanish, at Brussels, in 1662." They are 
coarse designs, without art or propriety: the architecture, 
inside views, furniture, faces and clothes are all foreign. And 
the book is seen from merely a humorous angle. The first 
edition with illustrations printed in Spain is that of Madrid, 
1674,° the designs of which are inspired by the Dutch edition 
of 1657, but with very superior engraving. 

Don Quixote’s squire had said: “I bet that before long 
there will not be an eating-house, an inn, a hostelry or barber 
shop without the painted story of our deeds. But I should 
like it painted by a better hand than the present one.” (II,lxxi.) 
It took over a century for that better painter, Coypel, to appear. 
He was a painter, and not an illustrator, but his pictures were 
reproduced as illustrations for Don Quixote in many editions, 
beginning in 1725.° They are admirable in design, in the 
feeling and expression of the characters, and also in their 
grouping, but they are not adjusted to the text in details, nor 
at times in the essentials: the faces, attitudes and manners 
have a French stamp, and the interpretation is eminently 
burlesque. In England another famous painter, designer and 
engraver, Hogarth, prepared in 1738 six illustrations for an 
edition de luxe of Cervantes’ masterpiece, which were rather 
vulgar, not at all proper or fitting, and very English.*° Hogarth 





6Cf. Homero Seris, La coleccién cervantina de la Sociedad Hispénica de 
América (University of Illinois, Urbana, 1918), No. 19; H. S. Ashbee, 
An Iconography of Don Quixote: 1605-1895 (London, 1895), No. 7. 

TSeris, No. 19; Ashbee, No. 8. 

8Seris, No. 24; Ashbee, No. 11. 

®Eds. London, 1725, 1731, 1740; Paris, 1746, 1756; La Haye, 1746, 1749; 
Amsterdam, 1755; etc. 

10Cf. Ashbee, No. 39; Austin Dobson, William Hogarth (London, 1907), 
pp. 63, 282. As these designs by Hogarth have found admirers, I shall 
go here into more detail. Illustrations 1 and 3 seem artificial and lifeless; 
2 and 6 poorly drawn and grotesque; 5 very bad in conception and execu- 
tion. Only illustration 4 is well done, with good understanding of his subject, 
fine delineation and much feeling. Cf. John Trusler, The Works of William 
Hogarth, in a Series of one hundred and fifty steel engravings (The London 
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Hogarth’s design No. 113. 


Sancho Panza, governor, at table.—II, xlvii. 
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saw in the book a satire marked by gross, robust humor, and 
not what it is in reality, a fine satire, spiritual and dramatic, 
at times sad, at times humorous. In the same year 1738 another 
English artist, Vanderbank, illustrated the Spanish book with 
little art, revealing a comic interpretation and no understand- 
ing of things Spanish. Wale’s illustrations (1774) are of 
mediocre design, artificial composition, very British, and rather 
ugly. Far superior we find the lines in Chodowiecki’s (1775), 
but they are still of the same comic style, even grotesque, and 
with types, dress and manners which belong to Germany. 

In contrast, the Spanish illustrators reflected the vision at 
once grave and festive which characterized the literary criticism 
in Spain. For all of them there is more melancholy spirituality 
than boisterous gaiety in Don Quixote. Not one single Span- 
ish illustrator in the 17th and 18th centuries gave the book 
a burlesque interpretation. They preferred the serious pas- 
sages, and when painting the comic scenes, they always did 
it without any grotesque touch in the figure or actions of the 
noble Knight of La Mancha. None of these illustrators was 
an artist of genius, nor can their pencils be compared in 
excellence with Coypel’s. But as a whole they excelled the 
foreign illustrators of the book at that time in the finesse of 
design, and of course in interpretation and fitness. A discreet 
artist, and nothing more, was José Camarén (1771), and so 
were Carnicero, Castillo and the other designers who illustrated 
the first edition of the Spanish Academy (1780). They are 
cold, affected and lifeless, like their fellow illustrators in 
England, France and Germany. Their superiority is in the 
interpretation, more just and cordial, and in the propriety of 
dress, customs and atmosphere. In the Academy’s preface 





Printing and Publishing Co., London and New York, n.d.), vol. II, Nos. 
131-136. Another design by Hogarth on Don Quixote—Sancho, governor, 
at table, No. 113 in Trusler’s edition—is superior to those already men- 
tioned in vigorous execution, though no less Anglicized. 

110f the year 1738 are also Vanderbush’s illustrations, “incredibly bald, 
vulgar, and grotesque, without any spark of real humor, or sense of 
harmony with the text,” according to Watts, op. cit., p. 266. 
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it is stated that, in order to keep that propriety, the artists 
had before them “pictures and portraits of Cervantes’ time.” 
Of better quality are the designs done by Antonio Navarro 
(1797), with greater attention to details; they are animated, 
though still somewhat cold. The engraving is also done with 
fine workmanship. Among the illustrators of that century, 
Navarro is the one who best adjusted himself to the text of 
Don Quixote and who reproduced with greatest fidelity the 
garments and fashions of the time. Yet he and all the others 
were excelled by Antonio Rodriguez (1797) in finesse of 
drawing, liveliness, and harmonious composition; almost all 
of his illustrations are pleasing, and many are beautiful.’ 
They were reproduced in numerous editions.** 

Toward the end of the 18th century literary critics, in Ger- 
many, England and France, started to see a spiritual and 
serious meaning in Don Quixote. It was no longer con- 
sidered as a book merely festive and satirical, but as a romance 
of manners, a full picture of life. “Goethe divined in Cer- 
vantes a predecessor, a genius of his own temperament and 
of his own vision. Thus he initiated a new conception of 
Cervantes’ art.”** In the illustrations by Lefébre and Lebar- 
bier (1799) Don Quixote has already lost his comic de- 
meanor; he is rather grave and spiritual; and the whole book 
is treated with a complete abandonment of the burlesque. 
Sensibility and poetical grace are also in the designs by Smirke 
(1818), showing respect and sympathy for the Knight’s fancies 
and dreams. , 

German romanticism discovered in Cervantes a lofty thinker 
and poet, with an original conception of art and life embodied 
in powerful symbols.** The first artist to reflect this was 
Schrédter (1834) in a picture which was reproduced later as 
~ 42K specially, illustrations in Part I, Chaps. 1, 22, 43, and Part II, 
ids, Barcelona, 1808, 1841; Paris, 1827, 1830, 1832; Madrid, 1831; etc. 


14Bertrand, op. cit., p. 85. See Bardon, op. cit., pp. 608-612. 
15Cf. Bertrand, op. cit., p. ii. 
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an illustration, and which made known the image of Don 
Quixote to many readers in Germany and England.** The art 
of illustration gained spirit and richness in the drawings of 
another German, Tony Johannot (1836), whose lyrical and 
symbolic manner is a fruit of Romanticism, although he is 
inclined often to prosaism and caricature. Compared with his 
really good illustrations those of the 17th and 18th centuries 
seem soulless and vulgar. Yet most of Johannot’s have three 
defects: they border on caricature, do not reflect the drama 
in Don Quixote, and are lacking in Spanish character. But in 
originality and brilliancy he is the worthy predecessor of 
Gustave Doré (1863)."’ The chief illustrators between 1836 
and 1863 are vastly inferior: Gilbert (1842) is a good artist, 
but conventional and not adjusted to the spirit and atmos- 
phere of Spain; Nanteuil (1845), though fine in drawing, 
has no distinctive quality; and Lamy (1845), refined and 
elegant, is too languid and cold. 

Since the Romantic period, critics have penetrated more 
and more into Don Quixote, into its idealism, its symbolical 
meaning, its psychological and literary values; some writers 
have even seen in it more philosophical components than a 
work of fiction admits. This literary interpretation, full of 
spirit and gravity, has its accomplished pictorial presentation 
in Gustave Doré’s work, the true giant of illustration in the 
19th century. In Doré’s illustrations we find reality and fancy, 
the drama and the comedy of Don Quixote, the idealism and 





16Fds. Stuttgart, Hoffman, n.d. (1875?); London, Dean & Son, 1872. 
The illustrations by Lefébre and Lebarbier are delicate and skillful, with 
a certain spirituality and elegance. Those by Smirke are, likewise, refined 
and expressive, and possess a certain charm. But there is superior art in 
Schrédter’s picture, of precise and pure delineation, of strong character; 
it represents Don Quixote in his study, absorbed in reading a romance 
of chivalry, and his expression and attitude are full of life. It is regret- 
table that, just as those by Lefébre and Lebarbier are wholly French, and 
Smirke’s wholly English, the one by Schrédter has an unmistakable Ger- 
man stamp: the knight’s face, his dress, the helmet on a table, its very 
cover, and even the binding of books scattered on the floor. 

17Excepting Doré, no illustrator of Cervantes’ book has been so often 
reproduced as Johannot in every country. 
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Doré’s illustration No. 1. 


“A world of disorderly notions, picked out of his books, crowded into 
his imagination.”—I, i. 
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the raving in the Knight’s countenance, Sancho’s cunning and 
good nature; humor and pathos are blended in the same 
drawing. Physical and moral atmosphere is for the first time 
among foreign illustrators that typical of Spain. His designs 
of Don Quixote are highly praised by some critics, like Sainte- 
Beuve’* and Blanchard Jerrold,’® and violently attacked by 
others, like Watts*® and Ashbee,” but Gustave Doré today is 
almost universally considered the master illustrator in his 
century. No other artist has seen his designs of Cervantes’ 
book reproduced in so many European and American transla- 
tions. Don Quixote and Sancho are better known in every 
country by the images traced by Doré than by those of all the 
other artists together. Some have come later to excel him in 
a particular quality, Jules Worms (1884) in finesse and deli- 
cacy, Jiménez Aranda (1905) in vivid realism, Ricardo Marin 
(1916) in dreamy fancy, and all the legion of modern Spanish 
artists in local color; but the only one who reaches and sur- 
passes Doré’s compositions of Don Quixote is Daniel Urra- 
bieta Vierge (1906), the prince of them all, the artist of 


18Nouveauxr Lundis, vol. VIII (Paris, 1867), pp. 1-5, 65. 

197 ife of Gustave Doré (London, 1891), pp. 126-131. 

20After having spoken of poor translators and imitators of Don Quizote, 
Watts says about illustrators: “Almost worse are those who have chosen 
Don Quixote as a field for the popular artist— who have turned the story 
into a picture-book—the picture being first and the text second—the artist 
not troubling himself about the author, and generally not caring to read 
the book which he illustrates. The most flagrant case of this is the illus- 
trated Don Quixote of Doré, where the imagination of the author is 
entirely overwhelmed by the extravagant fancies of the artist.” Op. cit., 


pp. 277-278. 
21Ashbee writes: “The much vaunted productions of Doré are not 
faithful to the narrative. . . . Bold, effective, vigorous, and full of imagi- 


nation as these compositions of Doré undoubtedly are, they fail to give 
entire satisfaction. The artist has travelled beyond his author, and has 
fallen into errors which Cervantes would have deprecated. He becomes 
fantastic, grotesque, at times almost supernatural, depicting those extrava- 
gances which it was the writer’s object to combat and destroy. The 
tranquil, thoughtful humour and gentle satire of Cervantes are lost in the 
artist’s desire to produce striking effect, difficult attitudes, telling situations. 
on illustrations are in fact Doré, not Cervantes.” Op. cit., p. x, and 

0. 247. 

22Urrabieta had prepared 300 designs for Filleau de Saint-Martin’s 
translation (Paris, Molinier, 1878), but no more than a dozen were pub- 
lished then. (See Ashbee, op. cit., No. 270.) Until the edition of New 
York (Scribner’s Sons, 1906-1907) his complete series of illustrations was 
not known to the public. 
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genius for whom Cervantes must have been waiting for three 
centuries. To this artist was reserved to reflect as no one 
else what is the striking note of most modern literary criti- 
cism, and the most difficult to depict in drawing: the fine and 
subtle irony in Don Quixote.” 


M. ROMERA-NAVARRO 
PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 





23“Jt remained for Vierge with his vitality of line, simple and yet 
suggestive, to illustrate Don Quixote adequately. His black and white 
drawings have all the colour and verve that Cervantes had painted in 
words; his characters are living men and women; his backgrounds have 
the atmosphere of Spain; he has not exaggerated, for the Don’s figure is 
drawn with gentle irony, not sarcasm. Above all, his impressions are 
vivid and sparkling, and the satisfaction aroused by the illustrations is 
the result of his sympathetic interpretation of Cervantes.” (The Hispanic 
Society of America, Urrabieta Vierge and Illustrators of ‘Don Quizote’: 
An Exhibition from Books in the Library of The Hispanic Society of 
America, New York, 1934, p. viii.) “These illustrations for Don Quixote 
have often been compared with those drawn by Gustave Doré on the 
same subject. Roger Marx exclaims: ‘Between Gustave Doré and Daniel 
Vierge, for example, what differences exist! Gustave Doré, wandering 
willingly in his dream, does not always escape vulgarity or heaviness, 
and triumphs above all in humorous illustrations where deformations 
conceal a well-known lack of technique; Daniel Vierge, Spanish from 
head to foot, imaginative but in close touch with reality, never ceases to 
reveal himself as sensitive and subtle, and his work benefits in every way 
from an equal sureness of method and from the advantage of a spon- 
taneous and acquired skill.” Elizabeth du Gué Trapier, Daniel Urrabieta 
Vierge in the Collection of The Hispanic Society of America (New York, 
1936), p. xxxvii. 
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Tobias Smollett’s Translation 
of “Don Quixote” 


his masterpiece, the English were the first to reap its 

benefits in translation through Thomas Shelton. The same 
translator rendered Part II of Don Quixote in 1620, five years 
after it appeared in Spanish. The chief English translators 
who followed Shelton were: J{ohn} P{hillips}, (London, 
1687), Peter Motteux (London, 1700), Charles Jarvis, and 
Tobias Smollett (London, 1755).? 

Tobias Smollett was born in Dumbarton, Scotland, in 1721, 
and died at Leghorn, Italy, in 1771. When he decided to give 
up the medical profession, he turned to letters in order to 
eke out a livelihood. He became a novelist after his ambi- 
tion to be a playwright was completely frustrated by the total 
failure of The Regicide, his first drama. Soon after the publi- 
cation of Roderick Random in 1748, Smollett’s reputation as 
a novelist was established. One year later* he was commis- 


[: 1612, seven years after Cervantes published Part I of 





1Part II, however, was first translated in French by F. Rosset in 1618. 
Part I had already been translated in 1614 by C. Oudin. 

Charles Jarvis [Jervas], in the preface to his translation of Don Quixote 
(London, 1742), accuses Shelton of plagiarizing from the Italian trans- 
lation of Lorenzo Franciosini (Milan, 1622). James Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
summarily dismisses this charge in his Introduction to Don Quixote based 
on Shelton’s translation (The Tudor Translations, London, 1896, Vol. XIII, 
p. xxxii). For an interesting discussion of how Mr. E. Gordon-Duff 
definitely established Shelton’s date of publication for Part II, see Edwin 
B. Knowles, “Shelton’s Don Quixote,” Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 264— 
265. Notwithstanding Mr. Gordon-Duff’s conclusive evidence based on 
research restricted solely to the title page of Shelton’s translation of 
Part II, it is hoped that at a later date, a complete textual study of 
Shelton’s translation will be made side by side with that of Franciosini. 

2For a fairly dependable, though limited, evaluation of the English 
translations of Don Quixote, see John Ormsby’s Introduction to his own 
translation of Don Quixote, New York, Macmillan and Co., 1885. 

8Robert Chambers, Smollett: His Life and a Selection from His Writings, 
London and Edinburgh, 1867, p. 88. 
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sioned to translate Don Quixote by a group of booksellers.‘ 
Although they paid Smollett for his translation when they 
commissioned him to undertake the task, Smollett’s rendition 
did not appear until 1755.° 

Up to 1749 Smollett did not know any Spanish. When 
A. Millar, one of Smollett’s publishers, was confronted with 
this fact by a critic, he remarked that Smollett “had been full 
six weeks to study that language among the native Spaniards, 
at Brussels.”* Neither Smollett’s biographers nor his critics 
have been able to clarify the moot point concerning his ability 
to do a bona fide translation of Don Quixote. If Smollett did 
not know any Spanish before 1749, could he have learned 
enough in six weeks to do the translation, assuming that 
A. Millar spoke the truth? It seems highly improbable. Could 
he have learned enough Spanish between 1749 and the sum- 
mer of 1754?" This would seem possible, were it not for the 
fact that his creative output gained its momentum during the 
same period. Had he devoted this time to studying Spanish 
and translating Don Quixote, then it might be fairly safe to 
say that Smollett did translate it. But it is evident that he 
could not have done such a monumental job while he was 
obtaining his M.D. from Marischal College at Abérdeen in 
1750; publishing his second novel, The Adventures of Pere- 
grine Pickle, in 1751; trying to practice medicine at Bath; 
writing, while there, An Essay on the External Use of Water 





4T. Osborn, T. and T. Longman, A. Millar, C. Hitch and L. Hawes, 
J. Hodges, and J. and J. Rivington. 

5Chambers, op. cit., p. 88. By paying Smollett in advance, the booksellers 
hoped to urge him on to do the job quickly in order to offset the appear- 
ance of two editions in 1749 of Jarvis’ translation. One was a reprint of 
the 1742 edition, the other a revision of it. This can be deduced from the 
fact that Smollett’s booksellers, soon after they had contracted him, 
undertook to sell the translation by subscription. 

SLewis Melville, The Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett, London, 
Faber and Gwyer, 1926, p. 121. To date I have not been able to ascer- 
tain the truth of this statement. As far as is known, Smollett’s travels 
were restricted to France and Italy. 

7™Chambers, op. cit., p. 88. 
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in 1752; and publishing his third novel, The Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, in 1753.8 

The improbability of Smollett’s translating Don Quixote 
while so busily engaged in his own creative work was recog- 
nized by an eminent eighteenth-century critic, Lord Wood- 
houselee.’ The primary purpose of this critic, however, was 
to establish the highly questionable thesis that Smollett’s ver- 
sion was inferior to that of Motteux. His proof consists of 
twenty-two short parallel passages, accompanied by only four- 
teen corresponding passages in Spanish. His assumption that 
Smollett depends on Jarvis is correct, though no proof is 
offered. 

A modern English translator, H. E. Watts,’° offers a curious 
conjecture concerning Smollett’s methods. Without any evi- 
dence at all, he ventures the idea that Smollett “seems to have 
done his book out of the French, clumsily, and with as small 
regard for the text as even Motteux.”" In support of this 
specious conjecture he offers no textual study, nor does he 
suggest which French text might have been used by Smollett. 
The French translators who preceded Smollett were Oudin- 
Rosset (1614, 1618), Filleau de Saint-Martin (1677-1678), 
and Lesage (1704). A textual comparison reveals that it 





8At a future date I hope to publish the documentation necessary to 
shed further light on the relation between Smollett’s “hack school” and 
his translation of Don Quizote. 

®Alexander F. Tytler (Lord Woodhouselee), Essay on the Principles of 
Translation, London, J. M. Dent, n.d. (1907), pp. 150-175. The date of 
publication of the essay of particular interest to us was 1791. In it (pp. 152- 
154) he says: “Smollett too often wrote in such circumstances, that 
dispatch was his primary object. He found various English translations 
[Shelton, Phillips, Motteux, and Jarvis] at hand, which he judged might 
save him the labour of a new composition. Jarvis could give him faith- 
fully the sense of his author; and it was necessary, only to polish his 
asperities, and lighten his heavy and awkward phraseology. To contend 
with Motteux, Smollett found it necessary to assume the armour of 


Jarvis. . . . We find, therefore, both in the translation of Jarvis and in 
that of Smollett, which is little else than an improved edition of the 
former. . . . Such, I have said, was the rule laid down by Jarvis, and 


by his copyist and improver, Smollett.” 

10Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote 
of La Mancha, tr. by Henry E. Watts. London, B. Quaritch, 1888. 

11] bid., Introduction, p. 12. 
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could not have been that of Oudin-Rosset.'? The translation 
of Filleau de Saint-Martin is too greatly abridged to have 
been of much use. Lesage translated only Avellaneda’s Part II. 
Both Filleau and Lesage boasted that they had made a French- 
man out of Don Quixote.** 

Charles Jarvis (1675?-1739) was an artist by profession, 
remembered for his portrait of Swift, but best known today 
for his translation of Don Quixote, his only literary work. The 
first edition of Jarvis’ translation was published three years 
after his death. A textual comparison of the various English 
translations reveals that this is the one used by Smollett. Cer- 
tain minor similarities between Smollett’s translation and those 
of Shelion, Phillips, and Motteux, are so insignificant that 
they seem clearly to be coincidences. Smollett’s translation 
was done chiefly by skillful copying, paraphrasing, rewriting, 
and inverting entire passages from Jarvis. The following 
samples of parallel passages will suffice to illustrate his 
methods.** 


CERVANTES 


Y que, conforme 4 ley de caballeria, ni podia ni debia tomar 
armas con ningin caballero; y puesto que lo fuera, habia de 
llevar armas blancas, como novel caballero, sin empresa en 
el escudo, hasta que por su esfuerzo la ganase. (Vol. I, p. 69.) 


JARVIS 


And that, according to the laws of chivalry, he neither could 
nor ought to enter the lists against any knight; and though 
he had been dubbed, still he must wear white armour, as a 
new knight, without any device in his shield, until he had 
acquired one by his prowess. (Vol. I, p. 6.) 





12] wish to express my thanks to Messrs. Robert Pendley and Robert 
Hartle for their generous assistance in reading the French text. 

183Maurice Bardon, “Don Quichotte” en France au XVII* et au XVIII* 
Siécle: 1605-1815. Paris, Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1931. 

14The Spanish text used is Rodriguez Marin’s critical edition of 1927-28; 
Jarvis’ that of 1742, and Smollett’s that of 1755. 
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SMOLLETT 


According to the laws of chivalry, he neither could nor 
ought to enter the lists with any antagonist of that degree; 
nay, even granting he had received that mark of distinction, 
it was his duty to wear white armour, like a new knight, 
without any device in his shield, until such time as his valour 
should intitle him to that honour. (Vol. I, p. 7.) 


CERVANTES 


—jAy, sefior! —dijo la Sobrina—. Bien los puede vuestra 
merced mandar quemar, como 4 los demas; porque no seria 
mucho que, habiendo sanado mi sefior tio de la enfermedad 
caballeresca, leyendo éstos se le antojase de hacerse pastor y 
andarse por los bosques y prados cantando y tafiendo, y, lo 
que seria peor, hacerse poeta, que, segun dicen, es enfermedad 
incurable y pegadiza. 

—vVerdad dice esta doncella —dijo el Cura—, y sera bien 
quitarle 4 nuestro amigo este tropiezo y ocasién de delante. 
Y pues comenzamos por La Diana de Montemayor, soy de 
parecer que no se queme, sino que se le quite todo aquello 
que trata de la sabia Felicia y de la agua encantada, y casi 
todos los versos mayores, y quédesele en hora buena la prosa, 
... (Vol. I, pp. 165-166.) 


JARVIS 


“O Sir,” said the niece, “pray order these to be burnt with 
the rest; for, should my uncle be cured of his distemper of 
chivalry, he may possibly, by reading these books, take it into 
his head to turn shepherd, and wander through the woods and 
fields, singing and playing on a pipe; and, what would be 
still worse, to turn poet, which, they say, is an incurable and 
contagious disease.” ‘““The damsel says true,” quoth the priest, 
“and it will not be amiss to remove this stumbling-block and 
occasion, out of our friend’s way. And, since we begin with 
‘The Diana of Montemayor,’ I am of opinion not to burn it, 
but to take away all that treats of the sage Felicia, and of the 
enchanted fountain, and almost all the longer poems; and 
leave him the prose, in God’s name, . . . (Vol. I, pp. 26-27.) 
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SMOLLETT 


“Pray, sit, said the niece, be so good as to order these to 
be burnt with the rest; for my uncle will no sooner be cured 
of his knight-errantry, than, by reading these, he will turn 
shepherd, and wander about the groves and meadows piping 
and singing. Nay, what is worse, perhaps turn poet, which 
they say, is an infectious and incurable distemper.” “The young 
woman is in the right, said the curate, and therefore it won't 
be amiss to remove this temptation and stumbling-block out 
of our friend’s way. Since we have, therefore, begun with 
the Diana of Monte-mayor, I am of opinion, that we should 
not burn him, but only expunge what relates to the sage 
Felicia, and the inchanted water, together with all the larger 
poems, and leave to him a God’s-name all the prose, .. . 
(Vol. I, p. 31.) 


CERVANTES 


Y como siempre los malos son desagradecidos, y la necesi- 
dad sea ocasién de acudir 4 lo que no se debe, y el remedio 
presente venza 4 lo por venir, Ginés, que no era ni agradecido 
ni bien intencionado, acordé de hurtar el asno 4 Sancho Panza, 
no curandose de Rocinante, por ser prenda tan mala para 
empefiada como para vendida. (Vol. II, pp. 235-236.) 


JARVIS 


And as the wicked are always ungrateful, and necessity puts 
people upon applying to shifts, and the present conveniency 
overcomes the consideration of the future. Ginés, who had 
neither gratitude nor good-nature, bethought himself of steal- 
ing Sancha Panza’s ass, making no account of Rocinante, as a 
thing neither pawnable nor saleable. (Vol. I, pp. 124-125.) 


SMOLLETT 


As the wicked are always ungrateful, and necessity puts them 
to their shifts, and the present convenience overcomes the 
prospect of future quiet; Gines, who was neither grateful nor 
good-natured, resolved to steal Sancho’s ass, undervaluing Rozi- 
nante, as a subject that he could neither pawn nor sell. (Vol. I, 
p. 145.) 
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CERVANTES 


“Por amor de Dios os ruego que encaminéis luego luego esta 
carta al lugar y 4 la persona que dice el sobrescrito, que todo 
es bien conocido, y en ello haréis un gran servicio 4 nuestro 
Sefior; y para que no os falte comodidad de poderlo hacer, 
tomad lo que va en este pafiuelo.” Y diciendo esto, me arrojé 
por la ventana un pafiuelo, donde venian atados cien reales 
y esta sortija de oro que aqui traigo, con esa carta que os he 
dado. Y luego, sin aguardar respuesta mia se quitd de la 
ventana; aunque primero vid cOmo yo tomé la carta y el 


pafiuelo y, por sefias, le dije que haria lo que me mandaba. 
(Vol. III, p. 28.) 


JARVIS 


‘I beg of you for the love of god to carry this letter with all 
expedition to the place and person it is directed to, for both 
are well known; and in so doing, you will do a charity 
acceptable to our Lord. And that you may not want where- 
withal to do it, take what is tied up in this handkerchief.’ 
‘And so saying,’ added the messenger, ‘she threw the handker- 
chief out at the window, in which were tied up a hundred 
reales and this gold ring I have here, with the letter I have 
given you; and presently without staying for my answer, she 
immediately quitted the window, but first she saw me take 
up the letter and the handkerchief, and [I} assured her by 
signs that I would do what she commanded.’ (Vol. I, p. 163.) 


SMOLLETT 


“I intreat you, for God’s sake, to carry this letter to the 
place and person for whom it is directed; they are both well 
known; and in so doing, you will render a piece of service 
acceptable to the Lord. That you may not want conveniencies 
upon the road, here is something to defray the expence of 
your journey.” So saying, she threw down a handkerchief, 
in which were tied an hundred rials, this gold ring, and the 
letter I have delivered. Then, without waiting for a reply, 
she went from the window, after having seen me take up the 
handkerchief and the letter, and make signs that I would do 
as she desired. (Vol. I, p. 188.) 
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CERVANTES 


De tal manera y por tan buenos términos iba prosiguiendo 
en su platica don Quijote, que oblig6 4 que, por entonces, 
ninguno de los que escuchandole estaban le tuviese por loco; 
antes, como todos los mas eran caballeros, 4 quien son anejas 
las armas, le escuchaban de muy buena gana; y él prosiguié 
diciendo: 

—Digo, pues, que los trabajos del estudiante son éstos: 
ptincipalmente pobreza (no porque todos sean pobres, sino 
por poner este caso en todo el extremo que pueda ser); y en 
haber dicho que padece pobreza me parece que no habia que 
decir mas de su mala ventura; porque quien es pobre no tiene 
cosa buena. Esta pobreza la padece por sus partes, ya en 
hambre, ya en frio, ya en desnudez, ya en todo junto; pero, 
con todo eso, no es tanta, que no coma, aunque sea un poco 
mas tarde de lo que se usa; aunque sea de las sobras de los 
ricos, que es la mayor miseria del estudiante esto que entre 
ellos Ilaman andar a la sopa; y no les falta algan ajeno brasero 
6 chimenea, que, si no callenta, 4 lo menos, entibie su frio, 
y en fin, la noche duermen debajo de cubierta. No quiero 
llegar 4 otras menudencias, conviene 4 saber, de la falta de 
camisas y no sobra de zapatos, la raridad y poco pelo del 
vestido, ni aquel ahitarse con tanto gusto, cuando la buena 
suerte les depara algin banquete. Por este camino que he 
pintado, aspero y dificultoso, tropezando aqui, cayendo alli, 
levantandose acullé, tornando 4 caer aca, llegan al grado que 
desean; el cual alcanzado, 4 muchos hemos visto que, habiendo 
pasado por estas sirtes y por estas Scilas y Caribdis como 
llevados en vuelo de la favorable fortuna, digo que los hemos 
visto mandar y governar el mundo desde una silla, trocada 
su hambre en hartura, su frio en refrigerio, su desnudez en 
galas y su dormir en una estera en reposar en holandas y 
damascos, premio justamente merecido de su virtud. Pero 
contrapuestos y comparados sus trabajos con los del milite 
guerrero, se quedan muy atras en todo, como ahora diré. (Vol. 
III, pp. 322-324.) 


JARVIS 


Don Quixote went on with his discourse in such a manner, 
and in such proper expressions, that none of those who 
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heard him at that time could take him for a madman. On 
the contrary, most of his hearers being gentlemen to whom 
the use of arms properly belongs, they listened to him with 
pleasure, and he continued saying: 

“I say then, that the hardships of the scholar are these: in 
the first place, poverty; not that they are all poor, but I 
would put the case in the strongest manner possible. And 
when I have said that he endures poverty, methinks no more 
need be said to show his misery; for he who is poor is desti- 
tute of every good thing. He endures poverty in all its parts, 
sometimes in hunger and cold, and sometimes in nakedness, 
and sometimes in all these together. But notwithstanding all 
this, it is not so great but that still he eats, though somewhat 
later than usual, or of the rich man’s scraps and leavings, or, 
which is the scholar’s greatest misery, by what is called among 
them going a sopping. Neither do they always want a fire- 
side or chimney-corner of some charitable person, which, if it 
does not quite warm them, at least abates their extreme cold: 
and lastly, they sleep somewhere under cover. I will not 
mention other trifles, such as want of shirts, and no plenty of 
shoes, the thinness and threadbareness of their clothes, nor 
that laying about them with so much eagerness and pleasure, 
when good fortune sets a plentiful table in their way. By this 
way that I have described, rough and difficult, here stumbling, 
there falling, now rising, then falling again, they arrive to the 
degree they desire. Which being attained, we have seen many 
who having passed these syrtes, these Scyllas and Charbydises, 
buoyed up, as it were by favourable fortune, I say we have seen 
them from a chair, command and govern the world; their 
hunger converted into satiety, their pinching cold into refresh- 
ing coolness, their nakedness into embroidery, and their sleep- 
ing on a mat to reposing in holland and damask; a reward 
justly merited by their virtue. But their hardships, opposed to 
and compared with those of the warrior, fall far short of 
them, as I shall presently shew.” (Vol. I, p. 256.) 


SMOLLETT 


In this sensible manner did Don Quixote continue his dis- 
course, from which nobody that heard him could distinguish 
that he was mad: on the contrary, his audience consisting 
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chiefly of gentlemen, to which title the profession of arms is 
annexed, they listened with great pleasure, while he proceeded 
thus: 

“The hardships of a student, I say, are these; chiefly, poverty, 
(not that all students are poor, but that we may suppose the 
worst that can happen); and when I have named this indi- 
gence, the whole of his misfortune is mentioned; for, he that 
is poor can enjoy nothing that is good, but must endure neces- 
sity in all its forms, sometimes hunger, sometimes cold, some- 
times nakedness, and often, all three together: nevertheless, 
his necessity is not so great, but that he eats, tho’ perhaps later 
than usual, or, tho’ he may feed upon the leavings of the 
rich, or, which is the greatest misery to which a scholar can 
be reduced, go a sopping, as they term it: then they are always 
admitted to some charitable person’s fire-side or chimney- 
corner, where, if they cannot warm themselves effectually, 
they may at least defy the cold; and at night, they sleep 
under cover. I need not descend to minute particulars, such 
as want of linen, scarcity of shoes, flimsy and threadbare 
cloaths, nor the surfeits which they so eagerly incur, when 
their good fortune sets a plentiful table in their way. By 
this path, rough and difficult as I have already described it, 
after many tumblings, slidings, risings and fallings, they, at 
last, attain to the height of their wishes, which being gained, 
we have seen many who have passed with a favourable gale 
of fortune, thro’ these quicksands and straits of Scylla and 
Charybdis: I say, we have seen many such, command and 
dictate to the world, from a chair of state; their hunger 
being changed into satiety, their cold into refreshment; their 
tags into gay apparel; and the matts on which they lay, to 
the richest damask and finest holland: a recompence which 
their merit most justly enjoys! but, their labours, when fairly 
stated and compared, are infinitely short of the warrior’s, as 
I shall now clearly demonstrate. (Vol. I, p. 292.) 


CERVANTES 


Pues esperad que espere que llegue la noche, para restau- 
rarse de todas estas incomodidades en la cama que le aguarda, 
la cual, si no es por su culpa, jamas pecara de estrecha; que 
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bien puede medir en la tierra los pies que quisiere. (Vol. III, 
p- 326.) 


JARVIS 


But let us wait til night, and see whether his bed will make 
amends for these inconveniences. And that, if it be not his 
own fault, will never offend in point of narrowness; for he 
may measure out as many foot of earth as he pleases. (Vol. 
I, p. 257.) 


SMOLLETT 


But, stay till the approach of night, when, it is to be hoped, 
his bed will make amends for all these inconveniencies; and 
this, if it be not his own fault, will never offend in point of 
narrowness, for, he may measure as many feet of ground as 
he thinks sufficient. (Vol. I, p. 293.) 


CERVANTES 


—Tomad, sefiora, esa mano, 6, por mejor decir, ese verdugo 
de los malhechores del mundo: tomad esa mano, digo, 4 
quien no ha tocado otra de mujer alguna, ni aun la de aquella 
que tiene entera posesién de todo mi cuerpo. No os la doy 
para que la beséis, sino para que miréis la contextura de sus 
nervios, la trabaz6n de sus misculos, la anchura y espaciosidad 
de sus venas; de donde sacaréis qué tal debe de ser la fuerza 
del brazo que tal mano tiene. 

—Ahora lo veremos —dijo Maritornes. Y haciendo una 
lazada corrrediza al cabestro, se la eché a la muifieca, y bajan- 
dose del agujero, até lo que quedaba al cerrojo de la puerta 
del pajar, muy fuertemente. Don Quijote, que sintid la 
aspereza del cordel en su mufieca, dijo: 

—Més parece que vuestra merced me ralla que no me 
regala la mano; no la tratéis tan mal, pues ella no tiene la 
culpa del mal que mi voluntad os hace, ni es bien que en 
tan poca parte venguéis el todo de vuestro enojo. (Vol. IV, 
pp. 138-139.) 


JARVIS 


“Take madam, this hand, or rather this chastizer of the 
evildoers of the world; take, I say, this hand, which no 
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woman’s hand ever touched before, not even her’s who has 
the entire right to my whole body. I do not give it you to 
kiss, but only that you may behold the contexture of its nerves, 
the firm knitting of its muscles, the largeness and spaciousness 
of its veins, whence you may gather what must be the strength 
of the arm which has such a hand.” —“We shall soon see 
that,” quoth Maritornes; and making a running knot on the 
halter, she clapped it on his wrist, and descending from the 
hole, she tied the other end of it very fast to the staple of 
the door of the hay-loft. Don Quixote feeling the harshness 
of the rope about his wrist, said, “You seem rather to rasp 
than grasp my hand, pray do not treat it so roughly, since 
that is not to blame for the injury my inclination does you, 
nor is it right to discharge the whole of your displeasure on 
so small a part. (Vol. I, pp. 298-299.) 


SMOLLETT 


“Receive, madam, said he, that hand, or rather that chas- 
tiser of all evil-doers; receive, I say, that hand, which was 
never touched by any other woman, not even by her who is 
in possession of my whole body. I do not present it to be 
kissed; but, that you may contemplate the contexture of its 
nerves, the knittings of the muscles, the large and swelling 
veins; from whence you may conjecture what strength must 
reside in the arm to which it belongs.” ‘That we shall see 
presently,” said Maritornes, who having made a running knot 
on the halter, fixed it upon the wrist, and descending from 
the hole, made fast the other end to the bolt of the hay-loft 
door. The knight feeling the roughness of this bracelet, said, 
“Your ladyship seems to rasp rather than to clasp my hand: 
do not treat it so cruelly; for, it is not to blame for what you 
suffer, from inclination; nor is it just that such a small part 
should bear the whole brunt of your indignation. (Vol. I, 
p. 340.) 


CERVANTES 


Enamordéla el oropel de sus vistosos trajes; encantaronla 
sus romances, que de cada uno que componia daba veinte 
traslados; llegaron 4 sus oidos las hazafias que, él de si mismo 
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habia referido, y, finalmente, que asi el diablo lo debia de 
tener ordenado, ella se vino 4 enamorar dél, antes que en 
él naciese presuncién de solicitalla. (Vol. IV, p. 299.) 


JARVIS 


She was struck with the tinsel of his gaudy apparel, his 
ballads enchanted her, and he gave at least twenty copies 
about of all he composed, the exploits he related of himself 
reached her ears: lastly (for so it séems the devil had or- 
dained), she fell downright in love with him, before he had 
entertained the presumption of courting her. (Vol. I, p. 343.) 


SMOLLETT 


She was captivated by the tinsel of his gaudy cloths, and 
enchanted by his ballads; for, he gave away twenty copies 
of each that he composed; the feats he related of himself, 
reached her ears; in short, (as the devil himself must certainly 
have ordained) she fell in love with him, even before he had 
the presumption to make any attempt upon her heart. (Vol. I, 
p- 391.) 


In copying from Jarvis rather than from other English 
translations available, Smollett wisely recognized the worth of 
Jarvis’ work, as few people have done since. Jarvis’ transla- 
tion was certainly as faithful to the Spanish as Shelton’s, with 
fewer mistakes, since the latter was frequently led astray by 
deceptive cognates. Furthermore, Jarvis’ language and orthog- 
raphy were closer to Smollett’s period than Shelton’s, whose 
translation preceded that of Smollett by one hundred thirty- 
five years. That of Motteux, although often reprinted and 
still in high favor, is an adaptation rather than a translation 
in the best sense of the word. It is an excellent example of 
traduttore, traditore. 

Smollett’s recognition of Jarvis’ superiority, however, has 
an ironical aspect: the latter’s work remains the better of the 
two. Smollett’s refurbishing and polishing often leads him 
to depart from the true spirit of the Spanish text, particularly 
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in dealing with the speeches of Sancho Panza. Jarvis is the 
rougher stylist but the better artist. He should share the 
honors bestowed on Shelton for faithfulness to word and 
spirit. 
CARMINE Rocco LINSALATA 
INSTRUCTOR IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 








Unconventional Behavior in 
the ‘‘Novelas Intercaladas”’ 
in “Don Quijote” 


[= CHARACTERS appearing in the intercalated 
stories in Don Quijote are, at times, as unconventional 
in their behavior as the mad knight himself. Cervantes’ 
special interest in strange or unusual characters lends a 
family air to all these portraits, and contributes to the unity 
which the author sought to obtain by weaving three of the 
intercalated stories into the main narrative. 

The device of using completely extraneous matter is aban- 
doned in Part II, but near the end of the book the author 
endeavors to justify its earlier inclusion: 


. . . que el ir siempre atenido el entendimiento, la mano y 
la pluma a escribir de un solo sujeto y hablar por las bocas 
de pocas personas era un trabajo incomportable, cuyo fruto 
no redundaba en el de su autor, y que por huir deste incon- 
veniente habia usado en la primera parte del artificio de 
algunas novelas, como fueron la “del Curioso Impertinente” 
y la “del Capitan Cautivo,” que estan como separadas de la 
historia, puesto que las demas que alli se cuentan son casos 
sucedidos al mismo Don Quijote, que no podian dejar de 
escribirse.* 


These “casos sucedidos al mismo Don Quijote, que no 
podian dejar de escribirse’” concern mainly the stories of 
Grisédstomo and Marcela, Cardenio and Luscinda, Fernando 
and Dorotea. Of these six characters, only Luscinda is a rather 
pale and conventional figure; the others are all, in one way 





1Don Quijote, ed. Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1927-28), V, 377-378. 
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or another, unconventional, abnormal, rebellious, or extra- 
social. 


Griséstomo 

Griséstomo, a rich, talented, and well-educated young noble- 
man, leaves his home and his life of luxury, and appears 
in the garb of a shepherd “por andarse por estos despoblados 
en pos de aquella pastora Marcela.” Disdained by Marcela, 
and finding life unbearable without her, he escapes into his 
world of illusion, the world of the pastoral romance. His 
love is so great, and his mental aberration so complete, that 
death seems the only solution when he becomes convinced 
that his love will not be reciprocated. From the Cancién 
desesperada which he leaves behind, it can be deduced that 
he commits suicide.* Suicide, punishable at the time by both 
civil and canonical law,* represented an extreme of despera- 
tion which was rare in life and in fiction. 


Marcela 

Beautiful Marcela, on reaching a marriageable age, is urged 
by her uncle and guardian to choose from among her many 
suitors. A remarkably independent young girl, she steadfastly 
refuses to marry any of the suitors proposed—even though in 
those days modest young maidens were supposed to abide, in 
these matters, by the wishes of their parents or guardians.‘ 
Faced with a dilemma, she, like Griséstomo, escapes into the 
pastoral world and begins to tend her flock. Her great beauty, 
she explains, has brought her innumerable suitors, and has 





2Fd. cit., I, 412, lines 1-2 and 16-20, 417, lines 1-4. Cf. I, 360: “Y es 
lo bueno que mandé en su testamento que le enterrasen el el campo, 
como si fuera moro. .. .” 

8In civil law by appropriation of estate, in canonical law by denial of 
a Christian burial. Cf. La novisima recopilacién de las leyes de Espana 
(Madrid, 1805-1829), Libro XII, Titulo 21, Ley 15; F. X. Funk, A Manual 
of Church History (Translated from the 5th German edition by Luigi 
Cappadelta; London, 1910), I, 216. 

4If Marcela’s guardian had pressed the issue, her only recourse would 
have been to enter a convent. “Imperaba a la sazén la patria potestad 
con cardcter autocratico, a la usanza romana, manifestandose principal- 
mente en la imposicién de marido a la hija.” (A. M. Olmedilla, “Estado 
social que refleja El Quijote,” in La Espana Moderna, 1906, CCXI, 144.) 
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allowed her so little repose in her desire to be free, that she 
now wishes to live completely alone: “para poder vivir libre 
escogi la soledad de los campos; los arboles destas montajfias 
son mi compafiia.” She is as much a victim of her fatal beauty 
as Griséstomo is the victim of his fatal love. By implication 
her unconventional behavior is subject to further commentary, 
for though up to now she has remained a model of virtue, 
no less an authority than Don Quijote has just previously 
delivered an oration concerning the perils to be encountered 
in even the most sheltered maid’s life: 


Y agora, en estos nuestros detestables siglos, no esta segura 
ninguna [doncella}, aunque la oculte y cierre otro nuevo 
laberinto como el de Creta; porque alli, por los resquicios o 
por el aire, con el celo de la maldita solicitud, se les entra la 
amorosa pestilencia y les hace dar con todo su recogimiento 
al traste.° 
Cardenio 

Cowardice is the root of Cardenio’s unconventional be- 
havior, and the basic cause of the insanity in which his un- 
happiness ends.* Afraid that his father may be unwilling to 
arrange his marriage with Luscinda, he violates custom by 
going directly to Luscinda’s father, and is mildly rebuked for 
his improper action.’ Still afraid to face his father, he accepts 
the offer of a dissolute young nobleman to speak for him. 
When this friend, Fernando, decides to displace him, and 
succeeds where he has failed, his only thought is to reproach 
Luscinda for her supposed unfaithfulness, rather than seek 
revenge upon Fernando.* At the wedding, he steals into the 
house more as a thief than as an offended fiancé, and lacking 





5Ed. cit., I, 348-349. 

®For a full treatment of this theme, see the chapter on “Cardenio o la 
cobardia” in Salvador de Madariaga, Guia del lector del Quijote (Madrid, 
1926). 

7Ed. cit., 11, 257. Concerning the proper procedure, cf. Marie Catherine 
Baroness of Aulnoy, Travels in Spain (2nd ed., London, 1692), pp. 204-205. 

8For the Spanish conception of honor in that period, see Américo 
Castro, “Algunas observaciones acerca del concepto del honor en los 
siglos XVI y XVII,” Revista de filologia espanola, 1916, III, 1-50, 357-386. 
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the courage to interrupt the ceremony, he flees the scene and 
goes to nurse his grief in the Sierra Morena. There the never- 
ending clash between anger and cowardice results in alter- 
nating spells of madness and sanity. As Madariaga has pointed 
out: 


Cardenio nos hace sentir con él la terrible transicién entre 
su cordura y su locura. La indignacién reprimida por cobardia 
se vuelve contra el cobarde y le quema la razén. El cortés, 
obsequioso y hasta humilde Cardenio se transforma en un 
maniatico de la violencia.° 


At this stage of his character development, Cardenio is notably 
similar to Don Quijote; and in an inimitable scene, a calm 
and courteous discussion between the two is suddenly broken 
off when a chance reference to novels of chivalry causes both 
minds to snap, and leads to a violent clash of opinion con- 
cerning a certain ambiguous episode in one of the novels of 
chivalry. 


Fernando 

Fernando’s uncontrolled passions cause him to become the 
embodiment of perfidy. Before betraying Cardenio and Lus- 
cinda, he has deceived a peasant girl, Dorotea, with a solemn 
vow of marriage. After the ceremony of his marriage to 
Luscinda has been nullified by the discovery of a note in 
which she declares herself to be the betrothed of Cardenio, 
he passes all bounds of convention and law by abducting her 
from the convent in which she has taken refuge. In the end 
his sins catch up with him and he must resign himself to the 
sweet punishment of becoming Dorotea’s husband. But the 
reader has been led, by words and actions, to fear that this 
unequal marriage will be a poor risk. It will have its good 
moments, to judge by the advance indications which Sancho 
Panza observes, to his regret; but Fernando is not cut out to 
be a good husband. He seems destined to revert to his 





®Madariaga, op. cit., p. 107. 
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rebellious and anti-social individualism, which knows no law, 
human or divine, that can restrain it in the fulfillment of its 
every whim. 


Dorotea 

To Cervantes’ obvious predilection for Dorotea may be 
ascribed several of the unusual situations in which she is 
placed. Adored by her wealthy, though humble, parents, she 
exceeds her normal prerogatives as a comely and virtuous 
maiden by managing her father’s estates, making all decisions 
concerning their operation.” When she learns of Fernando’s 
approaching marriage to Luscinda, she dons masculine garb 
and, in the company of a male servant, sets out to confront 
her seducer.** Arriving too late at the scene of the wedding, 
she flees to the Sierra Morena to escape her parents’ search 
for her. After repelling the advances of her servant when 
he is tempted to take advantage of the situation, she con- 
tinues to flout convention by living disguised as a shepherd 
boy in the wilds of the mountains.** Cervantes’ efforts to 
rationalize all this unconventional behavior are far from con- 
vincing. Almost in spite of himself, he has created another 
unconventional character. 

The strange, unconventional, and often abnormal lives of 
the characters in the intercalated episodes have something in 
common with that of Don Quijote, who also leaves conven- 
tion behind in his efforts to revive the dormant order of 
knight-errantry. Marcela and Griséstomo escape into the 
world of the pastoral novel; Cardenio becomes a kind of mad 





10Tt was the general belief of the time that women were incapable of 
managing business affairs. “Y pues no las doté Dios, ni del ingenio que 
piden los negocios mayores, ni de fuerzas las que son menester para la 
guerra y el campo, midan se con lo que son y contenten se con lo que 
es de su suerte, y entiendan en su casa, y anden en ella, -_ las hizo 
Dios para ella sola.” Luis de Leén, La perfecta casada, ed 
Wallace (Chicago, 1903), p. 98. 

11A royal decree as late as 1653 rigidly limited the wearing of male 
garb by women, even on the stage. See M. Romera-Navarro, “Las 
disfrazadas de varén en la comedia,” Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 272. 

12Cf. Maria del Pilar Ofiate, El feminismo en la literatura espanola 
(Madrid, 1938), p. 117. 
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the courage to interrupt the ceremony, he flees the scene and 
goes to nurse his grief in the Sierra Morena. There the never- 
ending clash between anger and cowardice results in alter- 
nating spells of madness and sanity. As Madariaga has pointed 
out: 


Cardenio nos hace sentir con él la terrible transicién entre 
su cordura y su locura. La indignacién reprimida por cobardia 
se vuelve contra el cobarde y le quema la razén. El cortés, 
obsequioso y hasta humilde Cardenio se transforma en un 
maniatico de la violencia.° 


At this stage of his character development, Cardenio is notably 
similar to Don Quijote; and in an inimitable scene, a calm 
and courteous discussion between the two is suddenly broken 
off when a chance reference to novels of chivalry causes both 
minds to snap, and leads to a violent clash of opinion con- 
cerning a certain ambiguous episode in one of the novels of 
chivalry. 


Fernando 

Fernando’s uncontrolled passions cause him to become the 
embodiment of perfidy. Before betraying Cardenio and Lus- 
cinda, he has deceived a peasant girl, Dorotea, with a solemn 
vow of marriage. After the ceremony of his marriage to 
Luscinda has been nullified by the discovery of a note in 
which she declares herself to be the betrothed of Cardenio, 
he passes all bounds of convention and law by abducting her 
from the convent in which she has taken refuge. In the end 
his sins catch up with him and he must resign himself to the 
sweet punishment of becoming Dorotea’s husband. But the 
reader has been led, by words and actions, to fear that this 
unequal marriage will be a poor risk. It will have its good 
moments, to judge by the advance indications which Sancho 
Panza observes, to his regret; but Fernando is not cut out to 
be a good husband. He seems destined to revert to his 





®Madariaga, op. cit., p. 107. 
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rebellious and anti-social individualism, which knows no law, 
human or divine, that can restrain it in the fulfillment of its 
every whim. 


Dorotea 

To Cervantes’ obvious predilection for Dorotea may be 
asctibed several of the unusual situations in which she is 
placed. Adored by her wealthy, though humble, parents, she 
exceeds her normal prerogatives as a comely and virtuous 
maiden by managing her father’s estates, making all decisions 
concerning their operation.‘ When she learns of Fernando’s 
approaching marriage to Luscinda, she dons masculine garb 
and, in the company of a male servant, sets out to confront 
her seducer.** Arriving too late at the scene of the wedding, 
she flees to the Sierra Morena to escape her parents’ search 
for her. After repelling the advances of her servant when 
he is tempted to take advantage of the situation, she con- 
tinues to flout convention by living disguised as a shepherd 
boy in the wilds of the mountains.’* Cervantes’ efforts to 
rationalize all this unconventional behavior are far from con- 
vincing. Almost in spite of himself, he has created another 
unconventional character. 

The strange, unconventional, and often abnormal lives of 
the characters in the intercalated episodes have something in 
common with that of Don Quijote, who also leaves conven- 
tion behind in his efforts to revive the dormant order of 
knight-errantry. Marcela and Grisédstomo escape into the 
world of the pastoral novel; Cardenio becomes a kind of mad 





10]t was the general belief of the time that women were incapable of 
managing business affairs. “Y pues no las doté Dios, ni del ingenio que 
piden los negocios mayores, ni de fuerzas las que son menester para la 
guerra y el campo, midan se con lo que son y contenten se con lo que 
es de su suerte, y entiendan en su casa, y anden en ella, 7 las hizo 
Dios para ella sola.” Luis de Leén, La perfecta casada, ed. Elizabeth 
Wallace (Chicago, 1903), p. 98. 

11A royal decree as late as 1653 rigidly limited the wearing of male 
garb by women, even on the stage. See M. Romera-Navarro, “Las 
disfrazadas de varén en la comedia,” Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 272. 

12Cf. Marfa del Pilar Ofate, El feminismo en la literatura espanola 
(Madrid, 1938), p. 117. 
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hermit; Fernando knows no laws or restraints in his anti- 
social individualism; Dorotea chooses to live her own way, 
tossing convention to the winds. All are at odds with society, 
and all seem to fit quite naturally into the strange world of 
chivalry which has so stirred the imagination of Don Quijote. 
This similarity of character and of incident strengthens the 
weaving of these episodes into the main narrative. 


ROBERT L. PENDLEY 
INSTRUCTOR IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
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Missing: The Tale of a Dog 


PANISH NOVELISTS of the seventeenth century were 
S almost as prolific in promises as they were in actual 

accomplishment. Relatively few of them failed to an- 
nounce the projected continuation of a published work, a new 
novel or a collection of stories. Some of these may have 
been composed and the manuscript lost, but in most cases they 
are mentioned merely to advertise the writer's intention. If 
all such hasty pledges had been redeemed, Spanish prose fic- 
tion would have gained much in quantity, though its quality 
might have been little affected. 

Among those who left their readers disappointed was Cer- 
vantes. His promised second part of La Galatea, a pastoral 
romance, never materialized; another work, Las semanas del 
jardin, was cited by him repeatedly as if it were definitely 
planned; and several plays and other compositions are known 
only through his incidental references to them. If one may 
appraise these works on the basis of what can be deduced 
concerning their nature, the loss to be most regretted is the 
unfinished part of the Coloquio de los perros. This odd piece 
inserted in the Novelas ejemplares represents the author's 
tendency to experiment in the technique of tale-spinning, a 
tendency which was responsible for his most original creations. 

The protagonists are Cipidn and Berganza, two dogs that 
were accustomed to assist their master on his daily rounds 
in quest of donations for one of the principal hospitals of 
Valladolid. One night, according to the story, these estimable 
canines suddenly found themselves endowed with the gift of 
speech. Their conversation was recorded by a patient at the 
institution, a disabled war veteran convalescing not from battle 
wounds but from the ravages of a disease most prevalent at 
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court. The Cologuio consists mainly of experiences related 
by one of the interlocutors, Berganza. The other dog is to 
have his say on the following night, but the discourse is not 
resumed. The author clearly implies that it had not yet been 
written. 

There is every evidence that Cervantes entertained serious 
misgivings about the reception which this fantasy might have 
upon its publication. His diffidence is obvious in the manner 
of presentation: a story grafted on another more plausible 
one (El casamiento engahoso) and ascribed to a fictitious 
author who acknowledges that it is incredible. Even the dogs 
themselves are awed by their supernatural ability to speak, 
so that they feel obliged to offer an apologetic explanation of 
the phenomenon. All this indicates that Cervantes was aware 
of the novelty in his attempt to combine the ancient beast 
fable with picaresque narrative for satirical purposes. Al- 
though commentators have sought the source of his inspira- 
tion in Lucian and Apuleius, only a vague resemblance can 
be observed.’ If indeed any direct model exists, it is more 
likely to be discovered in Italian literature, which is richer 
than Spanish in loquacious animals and which provided Cer- 
vantes with ideas for other writings. 

In view of the author’s established success by the time the 
Novelas ejemplares were printed, one wonders why he did 
not develop further the Cologuio de los perros, and why it 
attracted so few imitators. One reason may be the fact that 
the prose apologue was little cultivated in Spain’s Golden 
Age. A history of this genre is still to be written, and it is 
not an easy undertaking. More significant than sparse collec- 
tions like the Fabulario of Sebastian Mey (1613) are occa- 
sional examples interpolated in longer narratives of a dis- 





1Cf. Francisco A. de Icaza, Las novelas ejemplares de Cervantes, Madrid, 
1901. A possible French source in the Cymbalum mundi of Bonaventure 
Despériers has been suggested by G. Hainsworth (cf. Les “Novelas exem- 
plares” de Cervantes en France au XVII° siécle, Paris, 1933, p. 13, fn.). 
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tinctly different type. But separate prose works written in 
the form of an apologue are quite rare in the seventeenth 
century.® 

At least two contemporaries of Cervantes wrote continua- 
tions of the Coloquio de los perros, but strange to say, one of 
the sequels has completely disappeared, and the other has 
survived in a single printed copy which at present cannot be 
located. Luis de Belmonte, a Sevillian poet and playwright, 
is said to have composed some short stories, the usual dozen, 
one of which was La vida de Cipién.* It has become lost, 
however, along with other manuscripts of the same author, 
and all trace of them has eluded the search of bibliographers 
to date. Since Belmonte was a man who had seen much of 
the world, he was capable of writing fiction in the best 





2E.g. Jerénimo de Alcala Yanez, Alonso mozo de muchos amos and 
Baltasar Gracian, El Criticén. 

8The following come to mind offhand: Cosme Gémez Tejada de los 
Reyes, Ledén prodigioso (1636, Segunda parte, 1673); Francisco Santos, 
El rey gallo (1671); and Andrés Davila y Heredia, Junta de animales 
contra el hombre (1686). Para algunos (1640) by Matias de los Reyes 
must be excluded because it is a plagiarization of an Italian work, Le 
metamorfosi, published under the name of Lorenzo Selva. 

An item to be taken into account is an anonymous manuscript of the 
early seventeenth century (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Classification 
of 1860, No. 350). It is entitled: “Los nuevos libros de los apélogos 
naturales en los cuales se tratan varias y diversas materias de philosophia, 
asi natural como moral, por nueva invencién de apdlogos ingeniosos” (cf. 
A. Morel-Fatio, Catalogue des manuscrits espagnols et des manuscrits 
portugais, Paris, 1892) 

There is a long discourse on Aesopic fables in the introduction to El 
sabio instruido de la naturaleza (1679) by Francisco Garau. In this work 
and in two continuations of it (1688, 1700) the author combines fables 
and maxims with moralizing commentaries. The last instalment contains 
emblematic illustrations. Juan de Pifia’s Epitorne de la primera parte 
de las fdbulas de la antigiiedad (1635) relates to mythology. An excellent 
bibliography of fables in Spanish is included in the prologue of Sr. Co- 
tarelo’s facsimile edition of the earliest translation of Aesop. 

4This information is found in the prologue accompanying the manu- 
script of La Hispdlica, a poem by Belmonte: ‘“Movidse a escribirle, ver 
la ultima novela de Cervantes, ingenio digno de ser reconocido por 
excelente, sin la conclusién que pide la curiosidad de los lectores; porque, 
habiendo escrito la Vida de Berganza, uno de los perros del hospital de 
Valladolid, deja en silencio la de Cipién; no sé si diga que porque le 
faltaron amos verisimiles a quien pudiera servir un perro, por haber 
gastado con el otro quantos pudo haber a las manos.” (Cf. B. J. Gallardo, 
Ensayo de una biblioteca de libros raros y curiosos, Vol. HI, col. 67.) 
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realistic tradition. His extension of Cervantes’ dialogue would 
undoubtedly hold much interest if it could be found. 

In 1925 the erudite critic and collector D. Emilio Cotarelo 
y Mori published an article containing the exciting news that 
he had come upon another direct imitation of the Cologuio 
printed in Granada in 1635.5 The author, Ginés Carrillo 
Cerén, is hardly known, but for this accomplishment alone 
he deserves more attention than he has received. His Segunda 
parte de los perros de Matdes, dedicated to Lope de Vega, 
is included in a collection entitled: Novelas de varios sucessos, 
en ocho discursos morales. Sr. Cotarelo gives a cursory account 
of the book from his own copy, apparently unique, and the 
excerpts that he quotes indicate how well the spirit of Cer- 
vantes’ original has been preserved. To my great disappoint- 
ment, I have not been able to consult the entire text. Some 
years after his article appeared I visited Sr. Cotarelo in Madrid, 
hoping to secure a photostatic copy of the scarce item, but 
he told me that he no longer possessed it. In fact he had only 
a vague remembrance of the work, so that he could not be 
sure what had become of it. He had an impression that it 
had been sold to a collector in Barcelona. 

The eccentric Salas Barbadillo missed a good opportunity 
to exploit Cervantes’ idea when he wrote La peregrinacion 
sabia, a beast fable inserted in the Coronas del Parnaso, y 
platos de las Musas published in the same year as the elusive 
Novelas of Carrillo Cerén. With his practice in imitation and 
his talent for satire, he could have given us a sprightly narra- 
tive of Cipién’s adventures. But he chose Don Quixote as 
his model rather than the Cologuio de los perros, and the 
result is an unreal and insipid account of a dog errant and 
his deeds. 

A curious revival of the Cervantine dialogue is found in a 
slim pamphlet printed in the early part of the nineteenth 





5Cf. “Un novelista del siglo XVII e imitador de Cervantes, desconocido,” 
Boletin de la Academia Espanola, 1925, XII, 640-651. 
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century. It bears the title Comversacién entre Colamocha y 
Valiente, caballos empecinados: Imitacién de los perros de 
Maides de Cervantes (Madrid, n.d.). The author conceals 
his identity in the initials P.D.B.I-H.P. This piece of propa- 
ganda stresses the need for better cavalry among the guerrillas, 
a lean subject for literary purposes. 

Despite the popularity of the Novelas ejemplares in other 
nations of Europe where they were read in translation, the 
Cologuio de los perros seems to have had less immediate 
influence than other tales in the collection. In French we find 
Le Chien de Boulogne by \’abbé de Torche (1668), in which 
a dog relates his service with various masters, but here the 
protagonist, formerly a man, had been changed into an ani- 
mal by a magician. It was followed by Le Chat d’Espagne 
of Jacques Alluis (1669), likewise based on transformation. 
Both owe more to Apuleius than to Cervantes. More than 
a century later Florian composed his Dialogue entre deux 
chiens, nouvelle imitée de Cervantes, an adaptation which 
includes Rinconete y Cortadillo and an episode from Persiles 
y Sigismunda. This strange mixture is justified by the French- 
man thus: “Pour éviter les longueurs, des traits d'un goit 
qui n’est pas le nétre.’* 

A much more original imitation was provided in German 
by Hoffmann during the romantic period. It even exceeds 
the fantasy of Cervantes in some respects.” 

In England there was almost no direct influence of the 
Cologuio. 1 have not seen The Life of a Satirical Puppy 
Called Nim by T{homas} M[ay} (1657), which may owe 
something to Cervantes. In 1751 Francis Coventry published 





6An interesting insight into Florian’s method of composition may be 
obtained from some manuscript notes preserved by the British Museum 
(MS. Add. 21514, folio 92 verso). In sketching plots for stories he lists: 
“Nouvelle, Les deux chiens de Cervantes, il faut y remettre Leocadio.” 
The latter refers to a translation of La fuerza de la sangre which appeared 
in the Mélanges. 

For a discussion of this and other imitations see the edition of El 
casamiento enganoso y el coloquio de los perros by Agustin G. de 
Ameztia y Mayo (Madrid, 1912). 
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The History of Pompey the Little, or the Life and Adventures 
of a Lap-dog. It is not autobiographical, however, and the 
observations on society which it contains have little in com- 
mon with those of Berganza. In the eighteenth century there 
developed a vogue for histories of animals and insects. These 
were supplemented with reminiscences of coins and other 
inanimate objects, in the manner of LeSage’s talking chim- 
neys. Any relation that they may have to Cervantes is more 
casual than deliberate. 

In the absence of Cipidn’s original story, the next most 
satisfactory substitute would be that of a contemporary author 
who consciously tried to complete the Co/oquio. Unfortunately 
the privilege of reading even one of these imitations is almost 
beyond realization. It is to be hoped that the version by 
Ginés Carrillo Cerén has been rescued by a collector of rare 
Cervantes items.* Unless the unique copy is preserved, prefer- 
ably in a public library, it may fall into oblivion, and our 
curiosity will have to continue unappeased. 


RoBERT H. WILLIAMS 
PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 





8A comprehensive list of them is given in Contribucién a la historia 
del coleccionismo cervantino y caballeresco by D. Juan Sedé Peris-Mencheta 
(Discurso de recepcién en la Real Academia de Buenas Letras), Bar- 
celona, 1948. 
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Marital Problems in the Works 


of Cervantes 
I 


ID CERVANTES have any marital problems in his 
| ) own life? The answer is: he most certainly did. More 
than that, his family as a whole has a record of un- 
conventional behavior in matters of honor. The earliest case 
which has come to our attention concerns his aunt, Dofia 
Maria, daughter of Juan de Cervantes, who created a scandal 
in 1529-31 by serving as the mistress of Don Martin de 
Mendoza, archdean of Guadalajara. In the next generation 
Cervantes’ sister, Magdalena, became involved in a lawsuit 
with a lover who promised to marry her but failed to do so. 
At the same time we find another sister, Andrea, living in 
poverty apart from her parents with a daughter of dubious 
origin.’ 

As for Cervantes himself, he became the father of Isabel 
de Saavedra, who was baptized on March 30, 1585, as “Isabel, 
daughter of Chiticalla [Miss Hush}.” Later it became gen- 
erally known that Isabel was the natural daughter of Cer- 
vantes and Dofia Ana de Rojas. The evidence indicates that 
Dojia Ana at that time was probably the wife of Alonso 
Rodriguez.* The disgraceful conduct of this daughter in 
Cervantes’ later years leads Northup to comment that 


the odious Isabel de Saavedra becomes the most successful 
sharpster of them all. ... Honor was the great tragedy 





1Narciso Alonso Cortés, Casos cervantinos que tocan a Valladolid (Madrid, 
1916), pp. 23-61. 
2James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Oxford, 1913), 


pp. 57-60. 
8Justo de Lara, Cervantes y el Quijote (La Habana, 1945), p. 66. 
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of Cervantes’ life. He who added to the family honor must 
live in a dishonored household.‘ 

Not long after the affair with Dofia Ana, Cervantes was 
married (on December 12, 1584) to Dofia Catalina Palacios 
de Salazar y Bozmediano. They had no children, and lived 
separated most of the time.* 

The early biographers of Cervantes had little to say about 
his married life, beyond the observation that, since he did 
not enrich himself by his marriage, he had to increase his 
literary output in order to meet the greater financial obliga- 
tions attendant upon matrimony.® Toward the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, however, the writers began to warm 
up to this subject. Manuel Victor Garcia, writing in 1872, 
described Dofia Catalina as ‘‘a treasure of piety and tender- 
ness,” a consolation in times of adversity, and a constant 
source of inspiration.’ Later the same laudatory treatment 
was given her by Antonio Maestre y Alonso, who remarked 
that 


in the course of the thirty-two years which their marriage 
lasted, she was his most sincere friend who, with her. loving 
heart and tender character, sweetened the sorrows of the poet.* 
Neither of these writers, however, cited any concrete examples 
or documentary evidence to support these statements. Both 
worked upon the supposition that the absence of negative 
evidence lent support to their theories. 

A more valid indication of Cervantes’ marital status is to 
be found in the will which Dofia Catalina made in 1610. In 
it she placed the Church first, her brother second, and Cer- 





4G. T. Northup, “Cervantes’ Attitude Toward Honor,” Modern Philology, 
1924, XXI, 400. 

5Fitzmaurice-Kelly, op. cit., p. 178. 

6Cf. Jean Pierre Claris de Florian, “Vie de Cervantes,” in Galatée 
(Paris, 1784), p. 12; Don Quizote, ed. José René Masson (Paris, 1814), 


"Dofia Catalina de Palacios y Salazar, mujer de Cervantes,” Crénica 
de los Cervantistas (October 31, 1872), p. 195. 


8“T.a mujer de Cervantes,” Revista de Espana, 1892, CXLII, 202. 
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vantes a sorry third, ranking him just above her servant. She 
did will him “the bed in which I die . . . in consideration 
of the great love and good company which we both have 
enjoyed,” but this last phrase, although it at first might 
appear to indicate some special sentimental bond between 
husband and wife, was repeated word for word a few lines 
later in referring to her servant.° 

Since so little is known about Cervantes’ married life, some 
biographers have been led to search his works for passages 
which might be interpreted as autobiographical. One of the 
most recent writers to follow this practice is Professor Bell, 
who does not agree with the theory that there are no indica- 
tions whatsoever of any conjugal disagreement or infelicity 
in the life of Cervantes. Bell reads autobiographical elements 
into such passages as the description of the soldier in E/ juez 
de los divorcios and concludes that Cervantes regarded his 
marriage as a heavy burden.*° 


II 


The entremés entitled E/ juez de los divorcios is naturally 
the work in which Cervantes passes in review the greatest 
variety of marital problems. Four fundamental causes of 
friction are taken up. 

1. Disparity of age. The first plaintiff to appear before 
the divorce court is Mariana, who is of the opinion that mar- 
riage contracts ought to be like other contracts: 
auia de ser limitado el tiempo de los matrimonios, y de tres 
en tres afios se auian de deshazer o confirmarse de nueuo, 
como cosas de arrendamiento; y no que ayan de durar toda la 
vida, con perpetuo dolor de entrambas partes.** 

Mariana’s specific complaint is that her husband is so much 
older than she is that she has to nurse him in his infirmities. 





®Cristébal Pérez Pastor, Documentos cervantinos (Madrid, 1897), pp. 
156-163. 

10Aubrey F. G. Bell, Cervantes (Norman, 1947), pp. 57-58. 

110bras completas de . . . Cervantes, ed. Schevill and Bonilla (Madrid, 
1914-1941): Comedias y entremeses, IV, 6. 
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In another entremés, El viejo celoso, Cervantes elaborates fur- 
ther on this subject: 

el setenton que se casa con quinze, o carece de entendimiento, 
o tiene gana de visitar el otro mundo lo mas presto que le sea 
posible.** 

The ideal difference in age is given in Persiles y Sigismunda: 
the husband should be at least ten years older than the wife 
so that old age will overtake them at the same time.** The 
eighteen years’ difference in age between Cervantes and his 
wife was not far from this ideal. But his wife’s point of 
view may be reflected in the vehemence and color of Mariana’s 
remarks. 

2. Nonsupport. The second plaintiff is Dofia Guiomar, 
who sues for divorce on the grounds that her husband, a 
soldier, never works. He spends every morning hearing Mass 
or loafing around the Guadalajara Gate gossiping and spin- 
ning yarns. He comes home at two in the afternoon to eat, 
then goes out again to watch others gamble. About mid- 
night he comes home and eats supper, if there is any to eat; 
if not, he crosses himself, yawns, and goes to bed, where he 
rolls and tosses as he composes a sonnet. Here we have an 
obvious echo of Cervantes’ own career: he had been a soldier, 
and, like the soldier in the entremés, he lived in poverty and 
wrote poetry. 

3. Incompatibility. Third on the docket are a surgeon and 
his wife. They want a divorce because they cannot endure 
each other. The woman also charges that her husband mis- 
represented his profession to her and, furthermore, that he 
is inordinately jealous. The documentation concerning Cer- 
vantes’ father shows that he was a surgeon and that he was 
constantly in financial straits. 

4. Contentiousness. The fourth plaintiff is a porter (gana- 
pan) who married a “lost’” woman as a result of a vow made 





12]bid., p. 151. 
18Qbras completas: Persiles y Sigismunda, Il, 159. 
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when he was recovering from a hangover. He redeemed her 
from sin and set her up in business running a small food 
stand on the plaza, but she became so proud and ill-tempered 
that she argued with all her customers. Her flow of abusive 
language kept the porter’s life in constant jeopardy. There 
is ample evidence that Cervantes had an opportunity to ob- 
serve contentious women in his own family. 

At this juncture the court proceedings are interrupted by 
some musicians who come in to report that a couple for 
whom the judge had effected a reconciliation upon a previous 
occasion have now come to invite him to be the guest of 
honor at a fiesta in celebration of their reunion. The judge 
expresses a wish that all marital differences could be recon- 
ciled as happily. Refusing to grant a divorce in any of the 
cases which have been heard before him, he concludes the 
entremés with the opinion that the worst kind of reconcilia- 
tion is better than the best divorce. 

Cervantes believed that marriage was a Gordian knot which 
only death could untie, but he did concede that, in certain 
unspecified cases which were worse than death, the parties 
might cease to live together, even though they could never 
get a divorce.* No doubt one of the things “worse than 
death” to which Cervantes alluded was adultery, that prob- 
lem which had brought him so much grief within his own 
family, yet he did not mention it at all in E/ juez de los 
divorcios. This omission may have been due to the dramatic 
limitations of the entremés: brevity of time and a preference 
for subjects which would lend themselves to comic treatment. 
Hence we have to look elsewhere for Cervantes’ opinions on 
this subject. In order to appreciate them properly, however, 
we need also to consider the attitude toward adultery in the 





14Cf. La fuerza de la sangre, in Obras completas: Novelas Exemplares, 
II, 139; Don Quijote, ed. Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1927-1928), IV, 
387; Persiles, ed. cit:, I, 75, 117, 195. 
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courts of Cervantes’ time, among his contemporaries in actual 
life, and in the literature of his age. 

The laws in force during Cervantes’ time were based on the 
ancient Fuero Juzgo, which followed the practice of turning 
the unfaithful wife and her lover over to the dishonored hus- 
band and allowing him to mete out punishment with his 
own hands on a scaffold before the public gaze. Public ven- 
geance was resorted to only by the lower classes. Noblemen 
and others of distinguished birth never took a case of adultery 
to court. They took justice into their own hands, but they 
invariably sought secret revenge so as to avoid the further 
disgrace which would have resulted from making the affair 
public.** 

This attitude of the upper classes was carried over into 
literature, where it came to be an established canon that, 
since the offense was committed secretly, the punishment 
should likewise be effected in secret. The stain of adultery 
could be washed out only with the blood of the adulterers. 
Lope de Vega followed this pattern, as Fichter has amply 
shown in his study on conjugal honor.*® Calderén carried it 
to its ultimate extreme in such dramas as E/ médico de su 
honra and A secreto agravio, secreta venganza, the latter 
epitomizing in its title the entire philosophy of the period 
toward adultery. 

This distinctly Spanish feature of life and literature applied, 
in a broader sense, to the life and literature of other coun- 
tries. As Menéndez y Pelayo has commented: 


. . . Yo no sé si en un arte mas perfecto y mas depurado, y 
con exquisita habilidad de parte del poeta, podria hacerse 
tolerable el desenlace de un drama en que este nudo de celos 
y adulterio se desatara de otra manera que con sangre. Pero 
es lo cierto que hasta ahora no se ha visto en el teatro, 





15Cf. Adolfo de Castro, “Filosofia de Cervantes acerca del adulterio,” 
Crénica de los Cervantistas (October 7, 1876), p. 227 


16éWilliam L. Fichter, Lope de Vega’s “El castigo del discreto,” together 
with a Study of Conjugal Honor in His Theater (New York, 1925), p 465. 
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ni probablemente creo que llegue a verse. Todo piblico 
del mundo, y principalmente el piblico espafiol . . . silba- 
ria estrepitosamente un drama muy edificante y muy cris- 
tiano en que, al final, el marido perdonase la ofensa de 
su mujer . . . Hasta ahora ni Shakespeare, ni Calderén, ni 


otro alguno se atrevieron a cortar sus dramas de celos sino 
con sangre... .” 


Ill 


In the face of this almost universally accepted attitude 
toward adultery, Cervantes dared to give the subject a new 
treatment: he chose to show that the initial fault lay with 
the husband and that, therefore, the husband should be made 
the victim rather than the victor. 

Three times, in three widely separated compositions, Cer- 
vantes treated the theme of adultery, and each time in an 
unorthodox manner. The first was in “El curioso imperti- 
nente,” a story interpolated in the first part of the Quijote 
(1605); the second was in the Novela del celoso extremeno 
(1613); and the third was the Banedre episode in the Persiles 
(1617). 

“El curioso impertinente”’ is the story of a husband, Anselmo, 
who desires to test the fidelity of his wife, Camila; so he 
secretly asks his best friend, Lotario, to make love to her, 
trusting that Lotario, out of respect for their friendship, will 
not follow up his advantage in case Camila should yield. 
Tragedy results when Camila and Lotario collaborate to de- 
ceive the husband. They are successful for a time, but eventu- 
ally the deception comes to light and, in defiance of literary 
tradition, the /over triumphs, while the husband loses his 
life as the result of his impertinent curiosity.”* 

The Novela del celoso extremeno is particularly interesting 
as an example of Cervantes’ attitude toward adultery. In 
this story Carrizales, a wealthy old man who has just returned 


17Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Calderén y su teatro (Madrid, 1884), 
pp. 283-284. 


18Fd. cit., III, 111. 
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from the Indies, marries Leonora, a young and beautiful but 
inexperienced girl. The overly jealous husband, in an attempt 
to protect the virtue of his youthful bride, isolates her from 
society and banishes all things masculine from the household. 
Despite his vigilance, however, Loaysa, a bold and handsome 
youth, succeeds in outwitting the husband and winning the 
affections of Leonora. Two versions of this story have sur- 
vived. In the older one (the Porras de la Camara manuscript), 
the act of adultery is actually consummated, but in the second 
draft (the one published by Cervantes) Leonora tells Carri- 
zales that she has offended him only in thought.”® 

In this story the husband takes the blame and reverses the 
concept of vengeance in a novel manner by redrafting his 
will so as to double Leonora’s dowry and ask her to marry 
Loaysa after his own death: 


y assi vera que, si viuiendo, jamas sali vn punto de lo que 
pude pensar ser su gusto, en la muerte hago lo mismo, y 
quiero que le tenga con el que ella deue de querer tanto.” 


In Persiles, Ortel Banedre, a wealthy Polish traveler, relates 
how he became enamored of Luisa, a young girl whom he 
saw at an inn where he was stopping, and arranged with her 
father to marry her, although she was already engaged to a 
local youth. At the end of a fortnight, Luisa, taking Banedre’s 
money and jewels, fled with her former fiancé. The adulterers 
have just been arrested in Madrid, and Banedre is on his way 
to wash out the stain upon his honor with blood. Periandro, 
to whom he tells his story, succeeds in dissuading him from 
his purpose with the following argument: 


las vengancas castigan, pero no quitan las culpas; y las que 
en estos casos se cometen, como la enmienda no proceda de 
la voluntad, siempre se estan en pie . . . No os aconsejo 
por esto a que perdoneys a vuestra muger, para voluella a 
vuestra casa, que a esto no ay ley que os obligue; lo que os 





19Fd. cit., II, 262-263. 
20]bid., p. 258. 
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aconsejo es que la dexeys . . . La ley del repudio fue muy 
vsada entre los romanos; y puesto que seria mayor caridad 
perdonarla, recogerla, sufrirla y aconsejarla, es menester tomar 
el pulso a la paciencia y poner en vn punto estremado a la 
discrecion . . . Y, finalmente, quiero que considereys que vays 
a hazer vn pecado mortal en quitarles las vidas, que no se ha 
de cometer por todas las ganancias que la honra del mundo 


ofrezca.”* 

These creations of Cervantes (“El curioso impertinente,” 
El celoso extremeno, and the Banedre episode), variously re- 
ferred to by critics as “three little dramas of adultery” and 
“three closely related pieces of progressive virtuosity,” have 
been made the subject of several critical commentaries rela- 
tive to the special attitude which Cervantes took toward 
adultery.” From this wealth of criticism and interpretation 
one thing is evident: the importance of Cervantes’ attitude 
toward adultery lay in the fact that he made the principal 
action mental rather than physical. Menéndez y Pelayo aptly 
summarizes Cervantes’ contribution when he observes that the 
psychological novel appeared for the first time in “El curioso 
impertinente.”””* 


MAaALcoLtMm D. McLEAN 
INSTRUCTOR IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 





21Persiles, ed. cit., 11, 76-77. 

22In addition to those already cited, there are others by A. Rubiéd y 
Lluch, El sentimiento del honor en el teatro de Calderon (Barcelona, 
1882); Américo Castro, “Algunas observaciones acerca del concepto del 
honor en los siglos XVI y XVII,” Revista de filologia espanola, 1916, 
III, 1-50, 357-386; Georges Cirot, “Gloses sur les ‘Maris jaloux’ de 
Cervantes,” Bulletin Hispanique, 1929, XXXI, 1-74, and “Encore les 
‘Maris jaloux’ de Cervantes,” ibid., pp. 339-346; Claude E. Anibal, “The 
Jealous Husbands, of Cervantes,” Hispania, 1929, XII, 621-628. 

23Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, “Cultura literaria de Miguel de 
Cervantes y elaboracién del Quijote,” Estudios de critica literaria, cuarta 
serie (Madrid, 1907), p. 10. 
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Cervantes and the Moriscos 


N THE HISTORY OF SPAIN from its beginning 
through the first decade of the seventeenth century no 
preoccupation absorbed more energy than the aim of 

national, religious, racial, and linguistic unity. In view of 
this goal the existence among Spaniards of the Moriscos who 
had not acclimated themselves and who often collaborated 
with the enemy was dangerous, and their purging and exile 
was inevitable.’ 

After the failure of many attempts to attract the Moriscos 
to the Christian faith by peaceful means, in which both poli- 
ticians and preachers were most active, the people became 
filled with anger against the stubborn race. Many Moriscos, 
descendents of the Moors, although openly converted to Chris- 
tianity, nevertheless practiced their own religion.? This at- 
mosphere was naturally reflected by many writers of the 
period,* and to some extent Cervantes held that public opinion. 

Although the Morisco problem does not occupy many lines 
in the total works of Cervantes, those which are devoted to 
it are rather decisive. In the Cologuio de los perros we find 
the rudest and most merciless remarks against them. Our 
author calls them “canalla’” and regards them as Spain’s 
“hucha, su polilla, sus picazas, y sus comadrexas.”* In Persiles 
y Sigismunda they are compared to “¢argas, las malezas y las 





1Cf. M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos espanoles 
(Madrid, 1880), II, 632. For a detailed treatment of the Moriscos consult 
Henry C. Lea, The Moriscos of Spain, Philadelphia, 1901. 

2See the interesting note of A. Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne au XVI° et au 
XVII° siécle (Heilbronn, 1878, p. 6), where he quotes extensively from 
Francisco Bermudez de Pedraza, Historia eclesidstica, principios y pro- 
gressos de la ciudad y religién catélica de Granada (Granada, 1638), fol. 
236. 

8Cf. Baltasar Gracian, El Criticén, ed. M. Romera-Navarro (Phila- 
delphia, 1939), II, 71-73. Also Lope de Vega, La villana de Getafe. 
Acad. N., X, 393b, 394a, 396b. 

*Coloquio, "ed. Schevill and Bonilla (Madrid, 1925), pp. 232, 233. 
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otras yeruas que estoruan el crecimiento de la fertilidad y 
abundancia christiana.”® In another passage the speaker begs 
the king to cleanse Spain of “‘la serpiente que le esta royendo 
las entrafias. . . .”* That this attitude represents the opinion 
of the people and the official point of view can be easily 
verified by reading some of the speeches in the Actas de las 
Cortes de Castilla during the corresponding period. In the 
Actas of July third, 1586, a certain Francisco Hernandez, 
“sargento de la Guardia viexa,” calls upon his Majesty to 
arm the country as soon as possible with “arcabuzes y picas” 
on account of the imminent danger of the Moriscos living 
within the country.’ His tone is little less ruthless than that 
of Cervantes. 

That many Moriscos, even though they had been officially 
baptized, did not properly profess the Christian faith was a 
well known fact. However, it is interesting to note that Cer- 
vantes shows little concern with this problem in comparison 
to the other grievances that he held against the Moriscos. 
He mentions it only once in the Coloquio: “por marauilla se 
hallara entre tantos uno que crea derechamente en la sagrada 
ley christiana.’’* 

A more serious grievance is avarice: 


todo su intento es acufiar y guardar dinero acufiado; y para 
conseguirle trabajan y no comen; en entrando el real en su 
poder, como no sea senzillo, le condenan a carcel perpetua 
y a escuridad eterna; . . . su ciencia no es otra que la de 
robarnos.° 


This again reveals itself as a reflection of the popular opinion 
of the day. In the Actas de las Cortes de Castilla we find: 


porque estén como estan en las repiblicas apoderados en 
todos los tratos y contrataciones, mayormente en los mante- 





5Persiles y Sigismunda, ed. Schevill and Bonilla (Madrid, 1924), II, 120. 
8[bid., p. 117. 

tActas de las Cortes de Castilla, IX (1586-1588), p. 28. 

8Coloquio, ed. cit., p. 232. 

%Ibid., p. 233. 
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nimientos, que es el crisol donde se funde la moneda, porque 
los recogen y esconden al tiempo de las cosechas; . . . recogen 
y esconden asimesmo todo el dinero, y ningunos dellos com- 
pran; . . . y con esto estan ricos y poderosos.*° 


Many Moriscos earned their living as “tenderos, despenseros, 
panaderos, carniceros, taberneros y aguadores.’”"* National, 
religious, and racial pride taught the Spaniards of the Haps- 
burg era to regard any mechanical or manual labor as some- 
thing inferior and undignified. Since the Moriscos did not 
share this point of view and were gladly willing to perform 
this type of labor it came to be considered as an “oficio vil 
e infamante’’? not to be touched by the purebloods with an 
exaggerated sense of honor. The economic disaster which 
was the outgrowth of this situation can easily be deduced. 

By the seventeenth century the population of peninsular 
Spain had decreased to an alarmingly low level. Not only 
were great losses caused by the many wars, but also the 
colonization of new territories and the various religious insti- 
tutions absorbed many inhabitants, especially at that age when 
they could serve their country in the most vital capacities. 
Probably no other author expressed this situation better than 
Suarez de Figueroa: 


Isidro. Espantame, por otra parte, ver los muchos espajioles 
que militan en varias provincias. 

Maestro. Y aun esa es la causa de estar Espafia tan desierta. 
Tantas y tan remotas empresas como se le ofrecen le van 
cada dia enflaqueciendo, quedandose en las ciudades solamente 
las mujeres. Salen todos los afios muchos millares de hombres 
en el verdor de la edad, para no volver de ciento diez, y de 
esos, casi los mas, viejos y estropeados. Asi viene a quedar 
la provincia no sdlo huerfana de los mismos, sino también 
de los que pudieran nacer por su respeto.”* 





10Actas de las Cortes de Castilla, XVI (1592-1598), p. 689. 

11]bid., p. 689. See also Actas, XI (1588-1590), p. 542. 

12],, Pfandl, Historia de la literatura nacional espanola en la edad de oro 
(Barcelona, 1933), p. 298. 

18F] Pasajero, ed. Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1913), p. 24. 
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On the other hand the Moriscos, unwilling to take part in 
the national program of expansion or in the propagation of 
the Christian faith, showed a sharp demographic increase, 
which naturally caused great alarm among the Spanish popu- 
lation. We find this concern voiced quite realistically in the 
Coloquio: 
entre ellos no ay castidad, ni entran en religién ellos ni ellas; 
todos se casan, todos se multiplican, porque el vivir sobria- 


mente aumenta las causas de la generacién. No los consume 
la guerra ni exercicio que demasiadamente los trabaje."* 


In Persiles Cervantes compares their steady multiplication with 
that of the Jews: 


que si los pocos hebreos que passaron a Egipto multiplicaron 
tanto, que en su salida se contaron mas de seyscientas mil 
familias, gqué se podra temer de éstos, que son mas y viuen 
mas holgadamente ?** 


Again we are informed of the cause: 


no los esquilman las religiones, no los entresacan las Indias, 
no los quintan las guerras; todos se casan, todos, o los mas, 
engendran, de do se sigue y se infiere que su multiplicacién 
y aumento ha de ser innumerable.*® 

This is pure fact, and the anxiety and alarm caused among 
the Spaniards can easily be understood. Many references to 
this facet of the problem can be found in documents per- 
taining to that period.” 

A clear distinction should be made between the Moors of 
Algiers and the Moriscos who were living in Spain. One 
cannot agree completely with Sr. Amezia who in the intro- 
duction to his critical edition of the Cologuio justifies Cer- 
vantes’ severity of judgment, and the extreme to which he 





14Coloquio, ed. cit., p. 233. 

15Persiles, ed. cit., II, 121. 

18] bid. 

17Actas de las Cortes de Castilla, XI (1588-1590), p. 542; XX (1602- 
1604), p. 420. 
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went with his epithets, by claiming that the Moriscos recalled 
to him 


el recuerdo de los penosos afios de su cautiverio, con su triste 
sucesién de malogradas evasiones, tratos impios, amenazas 
de muerte y ferocisimo instinto de los turcos, deudos bien 
cercanos de los moriscos.** 

The distinguished hispanist Morel-Fatio tried to find the solu- 
tion of Cervantes’ harshness in the very same factor: 


rentré en Espagne, la téte pleine de ses prouesses guerriéres 
et des pénibles incidents de sa captivité, il gardait au fond du 
coeur, plus intense que beaucoup d’autres qui n’avaient pas 
été soumis aux mémes épreuves, la haine sainte du mécréant, 
ce credo de la vieille Espagne. Le Turc est le danger extérieur, 
le Morisque est le fléau du dedans. Combattons le premier 
et extirpons le second.*® 

Cervantes called for war against the Algerine Moors—per- 
petual enemies of Spain, corsairs and pirates who impeded 
commerce. Many times, however, he states that “Africa y 
nuestros moriscos son incompatibles.”’*° This can easily be 
perceived by a careful scrutiny of several pertinent statements 
expressed by Cervantes in the Qusjote through the mouth of 
the Morisco Ricote who says: 
en Berberia, y en todas las partes de Africa donde espera- 


bamos ser recibidos, acogidos y regalados, alli es donde mas 
nos ofenden y maltratan.”* 


Ricote’s daughter, Ana Félix, expresses herself even more 


forcefully when she tells us that 


pasamos a Berberia, y el lugar donde hicimos asiento fué en 
Argel, como si le hiciéramos en el mismo infierno.” 





18F] casamiento enganoso y el coloquio de los perros, edicién critica de 
Agustin G. de Ameztia (Madrid, 1912), p. 133. 

19A. Morel-Fatio, op. cit., p. 169. 

20Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), p. 298. 

21Don Quijote, II, 54. 

22] bid., Chap. 63. 
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But to go even a step further, not only does she describe her 
own terrifying life in that country, but also remarks with 
great severity on the immorality of many of its inhabitants: 


porque entre aquellos barbaros turcos en més se tiene y 
estima un mochacho o mancebo hermoso que una mujer, por 
bellisima que sea. 


Between the probable date of composition of the Coloquio* 
and Persiles** and that of the Quzjote our author had sufficient 
time to review the problem and to contemplate it with a more 
unprejudiced point of view, free from the acid wrath that 
prevailed prior to the expulsions which culminated in 1611. 
As we read the pertinent passages of the Quijote we are 
struck by a tone that shows Cervantes at his best, comments 
filled with serenity, pronounced with an air of justice, written 
by a man who himself had experienced many hardships. On 
his way back from his governorship Sancho meets the Morisco 
Ricote, a former shopkeeper in his village who has been ban- 
ished from Spain by the edicts but who has now slipped back 
in pilgrim’s dress, driven not only by desire to uncover a 
buried treasure but also by homesickness for the fatherland.” 
The episode is a clever mixture of contrasts typical of Cer- 
vantine irony. On the one side the Morisco himself tells us 
of the rigor of the expulsion. 


Bien sabes joh Sancho Panza, vecino y amigo mio! cémo el 
pregén y bando que su Majestad mand6 publicar contra los 
de mi nacién puso terror y espanto en todos nosotros. .. . 


At first he was unable to believe that the event could truly 
happen, but he proceeds: 


bien vi y vieron todos nuestros ancianos que aquellos pregones 
no eran sdlo amenazas, como algunos decian, sino verdaderas 
leyes que se habian de poner en ejecucién a su determinado 
tiempo. 





28Cf. Coloquio, ed. Amezia, Introduction. 
24Cf. Persiles, ed. cit., I, vii—x. 
25Don Quijote, II, 54-65. 
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Soon we reach the climax of irony when we hear the follow- 
ing acceptance of the edicts from the mouth of a Morisco in 
these words: “que fué inspiracién divina la que movié a su 
Majestad a poner en efecto tan gallarda resolucién.” Later on 


he shows even more approval and enthusiasm for the protocol 
of expulsion: 


porque con el gran don Bernardino de Velasco, conde de 
Salazar, a quien did su Majestad cargo de nuestra expulsion 
.. etc. Heroica resolucién del gran Filipo Tercero, y in- 
audita prudencia en haberla encargado al tal don Bernardino 
de Velasco. 
Not only does he agree with the authorities for their harsh 
acts but he qualifies them thus: ‘“‘con justa razén fuimos 
castigados con la pena del destierro, blanda y suave al parecer 
de algunos.” 

The national aim of purification must always be kept in 
mind; it is for this reason that the guiltless minority had to be 
sacrificed with those who composed this internal enemy and 
their individual agony could not be considered. Nevertheless 
Cervantes has a feeling of delicate humanity for these guilt- 
less few “que algunos habia cristianos firmes y verdaderos.” 
But they were so few that “no se podian oponer a los que 
no lo eran, y no era bien criar la sierpe en el seno, teniendo 
los enemigos dentro de casa.” The objectivity and moderation 
of these words from the mouth of a Morisco is not only 
admirable but almost inconceivable. 

Ricote, if not a perfect Christian, nevertheless tries to be 


as good a one as possible and proudly says that his wife and 
daughter 


son catdlicas cristianas, y aunque yo no lo soy tanto, todavia 
tengo mas de cristiano que de moro, y ruego siempre a Dios 
me abra los ojos del entendimiento, y me dé a conocer como 
le tengo de servir. 
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Not only from the point of view of religion did he assimi- 
late himself, but also linguistically, for he speaks “la pura 
castellana sin tropezar nada en su lengua morisca.” No 
severer punishment than the expulsion could have been in- 
flicted on Ricote; Spain is his native land and wherever he 
is he feels homesick and longs for it. “Doquiera que estamos 
lloramos por Espajia; que en fin, nacimos en ella y es nuestra 
patria natural.” But not only are they outlawed and expelled 
from their mother country, but in North Africa where they 
expected to be welcome “‘alla es donde mas nos maltratan.” 
Ricote continues to mourn: 


no hemos conocido el bien hasta que le hemos perdido; y 
es el deseo tan grande que casi todos tenemos de volver a 
Espafia . . .: tanto es el amor que la tienen; y agora conozco 


y experimento lo que suele decirse: que es dulce el amor de 
la patria. 


These passages are a shrewd mixture of Cervantes’ loyalty 
and adherence to the Church and the state and the most lively 
human sympathy fot the dire fate of the Moriscos. It is the 
same Cervantes who always stands on the side of the oppressed 
and champions fairness regardless of religious or racial dif- 
ferences. It is in this fashion that he recognizes the superiority 
of certain Moorish institutions such as the court practices. He 
had experienced only too well the formalisms of the Spanish 
courts, their slowness of procedure, the high fees and other 
hindrances. Thus he finds among the Moors a much more 
efficient system “porque entre moros no hay ‘traslado a la 
parte’ ni ‘prueba y estése’ como entre nosotros.”*° 





26Don Quijote, II, 26. However, in comparing Cervantes’ attitude toward 
the Moriscos with the opinion which he held of the Jews, it should be 
noted that the rare times when he speaks of them he does so with severe 
harshness. “Y cuando otra cosa no tuviese sino el creer, como siempre 
creo, firme y verdaderamente, en Dios y en todo aquello que tiene y 
cree la santa Iglesia Catélica Romana, y el ser enemigo mortal, como 
lo soy, de los judios. . . .” IJbid., II, 8. 
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We cannot doubt that the passages concerning Ricote re- 
veal the artist’s dilemma, a vacillation between adherence to 
the official point of view and sympathy toward the afflicted. 
The value of these moving statements is somewhat more pro- 
found than that which is suggested by Paul Hazard: 


ainsi Cervantes désapprouve discrétement et approuve avec 
éclat. Hypocrisie nécessaire pour vivre, en des temps difficiles; 
hypocrisie nécessaire pour penser ?”* 


Let us not ask too much of our author, for whatever state- 
ments he has made were quite daring for those times to which 
he was able to adjust himself with his ingenious power of 
restraint and discretion 


soumis a l’autorité temporelle comme 4 |’autorité spirituelle, 
respectueux de |’Inquisition, mais soucieux de distinguer, en 
son for intérieur, entre le pur sentiment chrétien et les erreurs 
vulgaires.”® 


It might be fitting to compromise between the fact—that is, 
the opinion of the common people—and the ideal, which 
spiritually was against the expulsion. This ideal is expressed 
in Cervantes’ convincing sympathy for the banned and perse- 
cuted, for people who are good Spaniards, whose mother 
country is Spain. He condemns the cruelty of the decrees not 
directly but indirectly by emphasizing the love of the Moriscos 
for their homeland and speaking of the freedom of conscience 
in other countries, for Ricote tells us: 


pasé a Italia, y llegué a Alemania, y alli me pareci6d que se 
podia vivir con mas libertad, porque sus habitadores no miran 
en muchas delicadezas: cada uno vive como quiere, porque 
en la mayor parte della se vive con libertad de conciencia.” 





27Paul Hazard, Don Quichotte de Cervantes (Paris, n.d.), p. 234. 
28Marcel Bataillon, Erasme et Espagne (Paris, 1937), p. 838. 
229Don Quijote, II, 54. 
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Speaking with the same tone that he has Don Quijote use 
when he frees the galeotes, Cervantes leaves us little doubt 
that in his conscience and most intimate being he is allied with 
the ideal. 

KarL LupwWiG SELIG 

INSTRUCTOR IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 











References to Cervantes in the 
Works of Francisco Santos 


HERE ARE FEW outright borrowings from Cervantes 

in the works of Francisco Santos, the prolific moralist 

and costumbrista novelist of the latter half of the 

seventeenth century, but the numerous references to Cervantes’ 

works indicate that Santos knew them well and held them 

in high esteem. A more significant influence can be seen in 
the numerous and extensive borrowings from Gracian.* 

In Santos’ Periquillo el de las Gallineras the treatment of 
the /oco-cuerdo theme is parallel to that of Cervantes’ E/ 
Licenciado Vidriera. The protagonist, Periquillo, becomes un- 
balanced as a result of his misfortunes, goes back to his native 
town, and becomes an oracle of wisdom and wit, sought after 
by all for his sage pronouncements on problems of all kinds: 


Corria la fama de sus dichos y sentencias, y muchos deseaban 
verle. . . . Jamas le Ilamaban Pedro, sino Hidalgo, aca, 
Hidalgo, aculla. . . . Todos oian estas sentencias de la boca 
de Periquillo en chanza: muy propio del mundo tomar a 
burlas las veras. Aqui llegaba cuando los muchachos, y otros 
que ya podian dejar de serlo, le perseguian . . .; la griteria 
de unos mozos de aquellos que llamamos de la primera tijera 
le hicieron parar, diciendo: Alli va Periquillo, el de las 
Gallineras, el pico de oro.’ 


The obvious parallel between this characterization of Peri- 


quillo and that of Licenciado Vidriera is pointed up by two 
allusions in another of Santos’ works, E/ no importa de 





1§ee John H. Hammond, Francisco Santos’ Debt to Gracidn, Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Texas, May, 1948. 

2Periquillo el de las Gallineras in La novela picaresca, ed. A. Valbuena 
Prat (Madrid, 1943), pp. 1832 ff. 
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Espana. In this work one of the prisoners in the Carcel del 
no importa frightens a visitor by shaking his chains and saying: 


Parece que a Vmd. le hicieron de vidrio, y segin veo en 
sus acciones, parece cierto, pues quebré todo su ser a el meneo 
de unos hierros, que aunque anda cargado de ellos, no suenan 
a metal, que son hierros del alma de alfefiique que encubre 
en ese cuerpo de filigrana, que en otro idioma se llama fiele, 
una telilla hecha de yerva con que los Franceses se llevan la 
plata de Espafia, y crea, Sefior Licenciado Vidriera, que a un 
vaso formado de vidrio, hecho a soplos, un soplo le quiebra, 
no como el que ha sido hecho a fuerza de los golpes de un 
martillo: Vmd. se crié sin duda entre viriles, yo entre polvo 
y armas.® 


Later in the same work a passage concerning a jokester of 
the Carnival season ends thus: 


. . . que ya se acabé el favor para quien no da en bufén, 
y si no la fabula sentenciosa del Licenciado Vidriera (primer 
escritor del famoso Cerbantes) dira si es verdad o no.‘ 

In E/ sastre del Campillo Santos creates another character 
on the pattern of Licenciado Vidriera. The tailor of this work 
acquires fame as a /oco-cuerdo, and during fits of madness 
utters advice and truths highly valued by his listeners. 

An attempt has been made, on the basis of a passage from 
El escandalo del mundo, to show that Santos followed Gra- 
cian’s lead in holding little esteem for Cervantes as a writer. 
In a passage which has been referred to as “una frase de 
inspiracién gracianesca,” Santos says: 

jPobre mundo, cercado de logros, mentiras, vanidades de 
Don Quijote de la Mancha, y con mas manchas que la tierra, 
gastando por ambar lo que sus padres por cerote!* 

The meaning of this cryptic remark is made clearer when it 
is associated with similar passages in E/ sastre del Campillo 
(Madrid, 1685): 

8El no importa de Espana, Madrid, 1787, pp. 29-30. 

‘Ibid., p. 183. 

5El escdndalo del mundo (Obras, Madrid, 1723, II, p. 210), quoted in 


M. Herrero-Garcia, Estimaciones literarias del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1930, 
p. 356. 
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. gay dicha como no ver a tanto Quixote, y a tanta 
Dulcinea? (fol. 53 verso). 

. mas vale ser ciego que tener vista para ver a Don Quixote 
de la Mancha mas manchado que el mundo, blasoneando 
de mas limpio que el oro de el crisol, y a Sancho Panza pre- 
ciandose de cavallero, sin aver salido de asno en toda su vida; 
unas Dulcineas del Toboso criadas como sabe el discreto, y 
yO aunque tonto, que quieren que vea yo la gala y no vea 
que sale de adonde yo veo una Teresa Panza (fol. 80). 

. con esta visiOn les parece que pueden engafiar al mundo, 
creyendo que son Quixotes de la otra vida (fol. 109 verso). 

. . . puestos que grangea el oro, no el merecimiento, y la 
sangre, cavallerias adulcinadas, que no siempre han de ser 
quixotadas (fol. 125 verso). 

The true meaning of all these allusions becomes quite clear 
when they are compared with Santos’ opinion of Cervantes 
as expressed in E/ arca de Noé, the work in which he formu- 


lated most of his literary criticism: 


. conozco que este ginete sobre aquel cavallo de tablas 
de ripia es Don Q. de la Mancha, a quien hizo memorable 
el Ingenioso entendimiento de Miguel de Cervantes, pues con 
su primera y segunda parte de la vida venturera de este 
Cavallero Manchego, desterré tan fabulosas leyendas. Doyte 
mil parabienes de que en tu Arca ayas traido, en demostraci6n, 
al gran Manchego, Don Quijote.® 


It is evident that Santos held Cervantes in high esteem and 
that the references to the Quijote which seem derogatory are 
concerned with an abstract quality—false pride—rather than 
with the literary work.’ 
JoHN H. HAMMOND 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 





8El arca de Noé, Zaragoza, 1697, p. 115. 

7Other references to the Quijote are found in El dia y noche de Madrid, 
Paris, 1847, p. 112; Las tarascas de Madrid, Valencia, 1694, p. 182; La 
verdad en el potro (in Obras, III), p. 80; El diablo anda suelto, Madrid, 
1677, pp. 184, 254; La tarasca de parto (in Obras, III), p. 230; El arca de 
Noé, preliminaries. 
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New Acquisitions 


HIS SECTION reviews from time to time the important 

_ gifts and purchases received in the Library for the 

period between issues of the CHRONICLE. It is a selec- 

tive list, and is not always able to mention every item which 

may be worthy of attention, but it is intended that it shall 

always be representative of the more significant type of 
acquisitions. 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 
I 


Rudolph Ackermann, Anglo-German inventor and _pub- 
lisher, is probably best known for his Repository of Arts, 
Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, Fashions, and Politics 
London (1809-1829), his popularization of aquatint engrav- 
ing, and his pioneer work in the field of art-book illustration. 
The recent acquisition of the Correo literario y politico de 
Londres (Londres, publicado por R. Ackermann, 101 Strand, 
y en su establecimiento en Mégico, asimismo en Colombia, 
en Buenos Ayres, Chile, Peri, y Guatemala, 1826) has called 
attention, however, to his rather extensive publication of books 
and magazines for Spanish American consumption. 

The Correo literario . . . , like its predecessor Variedades 
o Mensagero de Londres (2 v. Londres, 1824-1825) and its 
contemporary Museo universal de ciencias y artes (2 v. Londres, 
1824-1826), contains many engraved plates taken from Acker- 
mann’s Repository of Arts... , including various portraits 
of Spanish American heroes of the day and numerous aqua- 
tints of costumes and scenes of the time. The four numbers 
of volume one (no more were published) contain also biogra- 
phies of various Spanish American leaders and general infor- 
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mation of interest to Spanish-speaking America of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Each number carried a section devoted to reviews of new 
books being published in Spanish by Ackermann. Many of 
these were translations of English and French works, but 
several of them were of special Spanish American interest: 
notably, José Joaquin Olmedo, La victoria de Junin (Londres, 
1826), Francisco Xavier Clavigero, Historia antigua de 
Mégico, tranlated from the Italian by José Joaquin de Mora 
(2 v. Londres, 1826), William Davis Robinson, Memorias de 
la revolucién de Mégico y de la espedicion del general d. 
Francisco Javier Mina... , translated by José Joaquin de 
Mora (Londres, 1824), and Cartas sobre la educacion del 
bello sexo. Por una senora americana (Londres, 1824). 

The Correo literario . . . was edited by José Joaquin de 
Mora, a Spanish liberal who sought refuge in England in 
1823. Mora edited also the Museo universal de ciencias y 
artes and did most of the translations into Spanish of the 
French, Italian, and English works published by Ackermann 
for the Spanish American trade. Given the interest of Acker- 
mann and Mora in editing and in illustrated works, one is 
not too surprised to find them linked with the work of William 
Blake, the artist and poet. Ackermann, in 1812, purchased 
from Cromek’s widow the copyright and plates of Robert 
Blair's The Grave (London, 1808). In 1826, Ackermann pub- 
lished José Joaquin de Mora, Meditaciones poéticas (Londres, 
1826) which contains the twelve etchings done by the Italian 
engraver, Luigi Schiavonetti, from the original drawings of 
William Blake as well as the portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, 
also engraved by Schiavonetti. Even the added title page 
bearing one of Blake’s designs is here. The only difference is 
in the wording of the title page, the arrangement of the order 
of the designs, and the content of the poems that accompany 
each design. Whereas in the 1808 edition of Blait’s Grave 
the designs were made to accompany the poem, in the 1826 
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edition of Mora’s Meditaciones poéticas the poems were com- 
posed to interpret the designs. 


II 


The Conselho Nacional de Geografia was established as a 
component part of the Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e 
Estatistica by a decree of the Brazilian government on March 
24, 1837. The primary function of the council was to be that 
of securing and disseminating information concerning Bra- 
zilian geography. Under the leadership of José Carlos de 
Macedo Soares, president of the Institute, and of Cristovam 
Leite de Castro, director of the council, the publication of 
journals and books dealing with Brazilian geography was 
begun. The first number of the Revista brasileira de geografia 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1939 to date) appeared in January, 1939. 
This quarterly journal although published primarily for the 
geographer, has much of interest for the economist, historian, 
political scientist, and sociologist. Its excellent illustrations 
and especially its plates depicting Brazilian types and scenes 
should appeal to students of art. Each article in this journal 
is followed by a résumé in French, Spanish, Italian, English, 
and Esperanto. 

To fill the need of more frequent communication of geo- 
graphical news, a monthly magazine, the Boletim Geografico 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1943 to date) made its appearance in April, 
1943. The purpose of this magazine is best explained by its 
cover title, ie., Boletim Geografico, informacoes, noticias, 
bibliografia, legislacao. This monthly is published on a cheap 
grade of paper and does not have the excellent illustrations 
found in the quarterly; however, it is a valuable magazine for 
any student of Brazilian culture. Averaging about one hun- 
dred and twenty pages monthly, it gives about equal space to 
(1) informative articles and comments, (2) bibliography, 
and (3) legislation related to geography. Its bibliographical 
and legislative sections are especially useful. 
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Most of the articles and maps appearing in these two maga- 
zines are also published and distributed separately by the 
Conselho Nacional de Geografia. Besides, it publishes books, 
pamphlets, and manuals relating to the field. To date it 
has published over twenty-three of these works and has others 
in press. 

A complete file of its magazines and an almost complete 
collection of all its other printed works have been generously 
donated to the Library, for which it is deeply grateful. The 
Latin American Collection, which already has a good selec- 
tion of works dealing with Brazilian geography, looks for- 
ward to having an even larger and more complete collection 
in this field through the co-operation of the Conselho Nacional 
de Geografia. 


RARE BOOK COLLECTIONS 
I 


Recently catalogued additions to the Rare Book Collections 
include the following: 


A collection of papers relating to the present juncture of 
affairs in England. London, 1688; Christopher Anstey: Az 
election ball. Bath, 1787; William Bedloe: A narrative and 
impartial discovery of the horrid Popish plot. London, 1679; 
Aphra Behn: The false count. London, 1682, The young 
king. London, 1683; William Blake: William Blake, being 
all his woodcuts, New York, 1902, William Blake, etchings 
from his works. London, 1878, The marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. London, 1868; John Bunyan, The Péilgrim’s progress. 
London, 1678, 1679, 1680, 1681; William Camden: Institvtio 
Graecae grammatices compendiaria. Londini, 1769; Thomas 
Carlyle: Inaugural address at Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1866; 
Joseph Caryl: Am exposition of the book of Job. London, 
1653-1671; George Barrell Cheever: The dream. New 
York, 1848; Darius B. Cook: Six months among Indians, 
wolves, and other wild animals. Niles, Mich., 1889; James 
Fenimore Cooper: The Heidenmauer. Philadelphia, 1832; 
Sir John Denham: The second advice to a painter. Breda, 
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1667; William Cavendish Devonshire, 1st duke of: Reasons 
for his Majesties passing the bill of exclusion. London, 1681; 
Michael Drayton: Poly Olbion. London, 1612-1613; John 
Dryden: Secret-Love. London, 1691, Tyrannick Love. Lon- 
don, 1702; William Drummond: Polemo-middinia. Oxonii, 
1691; David Fitzgerald: A narrative of the Irish popish plot. 
London, 1680; Samuel Foote: Wit for the ton. London, 1777; 
Thomas Gale: Rhetores selecti. London, 1797; Grolier Club: 
A catalogue of a selection of engraved titles and frontis- 
pieces. New York, 1898, Catalogue of an exhibition of the 
original editions of the works of Edmund Spenser. New York, 
1899, Commercial bookbindings. New York, 1894, Mosaic 
bookbindings. New York, 1902; Guillaume de Deguilleville: 
The pilgrimage of the lyf of the manhode. London, 1869; 
William Hakewill: The libertie of the subject. London, 1641; 
George Hickes, The Spirit of enthusiasm exorcised. London, 
1681; Pierre Lacavalerie: Dictionario castellano. En Barce- 
lona, 1642; Lucretius:Carus, Titus: De natura rerum libri 
sex. Londini, 1749; John Milton: Samson Agonistes. Dub- 
lin, 1748; Jean Baptiste Poquelin Moliere: Le mariage force. 
London, 1732, Le Sicilian. London, 1732; Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer: The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library. New York, 
1940; Archibald George Blomefield Russell: The engravings 
of William Blake. London, 1912; William Shakespeare: The 
comedies, histories & tragedies. Limited Editions Club, New 
York, 1939-40, 37v., The poems of William Shakespeare. 
Limited Editions Club, New York, 1941, 2v.; James Ussher: 


The power communicated by God to the prince. London, 
1661. 


II 


Dottings of Adventure by Willis D. Council, in the Wild 
Far West, Embracing a Period of Five Years on the Frontiers 
of Texas and Mexico, among Savage and Roving Tribes of 
Indians and Lawless, Vindicative and Treacherous Spaniards. 
. . . Mobile, Ala., 1881. 18p. 21.5 cm. This volume was 
presented to the Rare Book Collections by Mr. M. M. Mathews 
of the University of Chicago Press. A photostatic copy has 
been placed in the Texas Collection. 
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According to the Introduction, “Willis D. Council was born 
in East Tennessee, Knox County; raised in Bibb County, Ala- 
bama, and when quite young travelled through Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky 
and Tennessee; from thence to the flowery plains of the Fair 
West.” 

“On the 28th of December, 1838,” the record states, “I 
landed in the rude little village of Galveston from the 
schooner Kosciusko, commanded by Captain Moss.” Council 
noted “the grating crawling of multitudes of snakes, and the 
discordant croaking of the horned frogs.” Farther down the 
coast “the author killed as many as twenty-five ducks with a 
musket at one shot.” And “at some of the watering places 
in southwestern Texas,” he wrote, “I have seen the skulls of 
men lying about like gourds around an old barnyard.” 

Turning back to the Sabine, he surveyed the country west 
along the land frontier. “I was once seated at a dining table 
composed of forty men. A proposition was made by one of 
the number that an honest and truthful statement should be 
made by each one as to the reason of his being in Texas. 
Seventeen out of the forty acknowledged they had killed their 
man. Such is the material of which the great Southwest was 
settled.” 

Council recounts at random various episodes of Texas his- 
tory, mixed with his personal adventures. During a passage 
from New Orleans to Galveston the steamer Cuba was wrecked 
by a storm. While on board a smuggler bound for Soto la 
Marina he narrowly escaped capture. The Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion left him behind. He fell into the hands of banditti, and 
was robbed “of much valuable property.” Description of a 
camp of Rangers—Indian scouts, he called them—introduced 
the subject of Indians, followed by some account of life on 
the frontier, with its vast numbers of wild cattle and the 


Mexican mustang, the most unmanageable animal of the 
plains. 
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Council joined the Federals under Canales. After they at- 
tempted and failed to set up the Republic of the Rio Grande, 
he made a narrow escape back to Texas. This venture, he 
claimed, cost him $12,000 and 18,000 acres of land. How- 
ever, “I cannot forbear,” he says, ‘‘calling the attention of the 
reader to some of the scenes that transpired during my connec- 
tion with the insurgent army.” Without apparent regret he 
proceeds to do just that. 


TEXAS COLLECTION 

During the first session of the University, 1883-84, the 
students had no publication. The Texas Weekly appeared 
December 1, 1884; it probably died with the first number. 
No copy of it can be found. The University Magazine was 
begun early in the third session. The University Norther 
arrived March 29, 1887. A copy of the first number, presented 
to the University a short time ago, is the only copy located. 

During 1886-’87 an enrollment of 245 was the largest up 
to that time: 191 men, 54 women. The faculty numbered 13; 
the library counted 5,000 volumes. 

The editors announced that the Norther would be a news- 
paper, not a literary magazine, and that it would appear twice 
a month. It was an eight-page quarto, printed in three 
columns. College news, locals with a few jokes, editorials, 
proceedings of a prohibition meeting, and advertisements were 
allotted about a page each. The prize argument in a debate 
on the question: Shall an educational qualification be required 
of the voter? filled what space was left. “There is a continual 
buzz in and about the University. Prohibition is the all absorb- 
ing topic.” That statement applied equally to the State, al- 
though the election was not held until August. 


Tue Lisrary CHRONICLE, issued occasionally, is edited by Joseph Jones, 
Department of English, and published by the Library of The University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Alexander Moffit, Librarian. The Editor gratefully 
acknowledges the assistance of Professors Robert H. Williams and Gregory 
G. LaGrone in preparing this number for the press. 
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